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OPPORTUNITIES IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESSES - 
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dream trip ... a 2-week holiday abroad! 
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Two full decks. Spacious, air-conditioned 





lounge! No cramped seats, or narrow 
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ING HOTEL 


ley, served by smiling stewards. Soft 


} So step aboard the Mars and look about. . Note the size and smartness of the Mars’ A A full-course dinner, from the Mars’ gal- 


rooms. Courteous service. A flying hotel! 





Here, for example, is the ultra-modern 
Skytop Room, a favorite rendezvous. 


aisles. Plenty of room for walking about! 


ready. Nothing to disturb you as the 
Mars speeds to Europe and vacation. 


lights . . . gay laughter... music! 


few hours have passed. Ahead lie days of 
sight-seeing, thanks to the Martin Mars! 


D ie dinner you'll explore the big ship. f Your snug cabin is waiting when you’re ] Morning . . . and you’re there! Only 4 


ati? Long-range prediction? Not at all! The plane shown 

* here is flying today! It’s Martin Mars transport! 
True, today’s Mars contains no luxurious furnishings. Every inch 
of space is needed for war supplies. But commercial versions of 
these huge Navy transports will offer every comfort to tomorrow’s 
trans-ocean travelers. So when you plan that trip abroad .. . plan 
to fly via Martin Mars! It’s de luxe transportation! 


Tue Guenn L. Martin Company, Baurmore 3, Mp. 
Tue Guenn L. Martin-Nesraska Co., OMAHA 
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HE builds “Sales-Power” 
to reduce selling costs 


Inthese crucial reconversion months, 
ales management requires quick 
acess to accurate information as a 
basis for profit-building decisions. 


How to get-it? This man can show 
you. He’ll put within eye’s reach the 
‘Fact-Power’’ you need to overcome 
tew sales obstacles . . . to take the 
sharpest aim at your most profitable 
prospects...to lop off time and effort 
wasted in running down markets. 

He is the Systems Technician . . . 
skilled in providing visible record 
controls with the easy, fast analysis 


LOOSE LEAF 


Now available ...a complete NEW line of ring 


"d post binders engineered for all catalog 
"quirements. 
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vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
tunities at the lowest cost. 

But why not use this man’s re- 
sources in full? Let him also recom- 
mend vertical filing systems best 
fitted to your method of operation, 
point-of-use fire protection for irfe- 
placeable records, suitable office fur- 
niture, and catalog binders that put 
extra punch in your sales presenta- 
tions. 

Now is the time to see the many 
ways in which “Fact-Power” can 
lower your distribution costs. Call 
our nearest Branch Office—or write 
us in New York. 
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HE helps sales leaders put maximum 
“sell” in postwar catalogs. Effective mer- 
chandising of current products and newlines 
calls for attractive-looking catalog binders 
that open flat for easy display, withstand 
long, rugged service and make sheet-chang- 
ing easy, fast and certain. To meet these re- 
quirements in every way, a complete new 
line of ring books have been added to the 
vastly improved Remington Rand compres- 
sion binders. 





ME helps to keep stores stocked: with 


well-known food brands. One prominent 
company required speed and accuracy in 
providing its field force with monthly sales 
figures. They eliminated weeks of delay by 
posting sales to Kardex Visible and photo- 
graphing results for salesmen on Dexigraph 
machine. More productive calls followed. 
You too can save time, increase volume by 
directing salesmen with marginal comments 
on Dexigraphed Kardex sales record. 


HE offers complete new study needed 
now in shaping and carrying out sales 
plans. 96 pages, 15 concise illustrated 
chapters full of success-proven ideas. Con- 
tains results of exhaustive research. Shows 
part played by facts visibly charted for easy 
analysis and use... the three fundamental 
controls required for postwar sales manage- 
ment . . . new sales presentation methods. 

“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” is being used and praised by leading 
executives. It’s free on request. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC 























MAGINE IT, a grocery counter 300 miles 

long . . . reaching almost across the State of 
Kansas! In effect, that’s what Fruehauf Trail- 
ers have helped J. S. Dillon & Sons Food Stores 
to accomplish! 

In Kansas, as in other Western states, where 
long-distance hauls are the rule, distribution 
of food is a real transportation problem. 

Ray Dillon, President of Dillon Food Stores, 
says that the combination of super-market 
eficiency with Truck-Trailer haulage is the 
answer. And he has a record of 12 years’ suc- 
cessful experience to prove it! 

Eight Fruehauf Trailers in the Dillon fleet 
keep fresh foods movine into 24 stores in 14 


thriving communities, on schedule and in the 
quantities needed. They haul groceries and 
canned goods from Kansas City, Hutchinson 
and other centers to the many different stores. 
And, during harvest seasons, the Fruehaufs 
transport fresh fruits and vegetables from 
farming areas. 

“It’s the only way to keep the stores sup- 
plied,” says Mr. Dillon. He points out that 
large load capacity, plus the speed and flexi- 
bility of the Trailer method, result in fresher 
foods . . . more rapid turnover of stocks... 
better service for customers. 

Keeping food supplies moving to your table 
is only one example of over 100 different lines 





60% of all LIVESTOCK receipts at stockyards are hauled by truck. of business where Fruehaufs are proving, da 
52% of EGG shipments to principal markets arrive by truck. _ in and day out, that they can do Bn ds oon 
98% of live POULTRY receipts at Philadelphia are shipped by WAR ; y é nd J 

truck; New York, 83%; Chicago, 74%; San Francisco, 82%. sonps _‘ than it could be done by any other method. 


49 large cities receive all their MILK by truck. 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 (msucim RUEHA OF 


ete Gia) “TRAILERS 
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ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 
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What's Ahead 


ARE CARTELS NECESSARY? 


Are cartels a menace to American indus- 
try? Or are they a necessity? Can we com- 
pete abroad without them? What is a cartel? 

These are important questions for busi- 
ness men—questions requiring immediate 
and definitive answers. An outstanding fea- 
ture in our October 1 issue will delve into 
the background and details of the whole 
cartel problem, summarizing both sides of 
what has become one of the most vital issues 
in our economy. 

Watch for this story. It’s of deep signifi- 
cance for every American business man. 


FORECASTS—FOURTH QUARTER 


Another big feature in. our next issue— 
our twenty-sixth quarterly forecast of busi- 
ness trends and conditions—will bring you 
the business and industrial outlook for the 
balance of the year. 

Highlighted by the views of B. C. Forbes 
and Gene Robb, covering the important 
trends originating in Washington, this 
fourth quarterly forecast will also present a 
consensus of the opinions of a number of 
the country’s top-flight economists. 

With the world now at peace and recon- 
version rapidly under way, the editors of 
Forses expect 1945’s last quarter to be sig- 
nificant in more ways than one, and that the 
experts’ predictions will be an invaluable 
aid to forward-looking business men. 


TAX THE CO-OPS? 


No longer a small, scattered movement, 
Co-operatives today are Big Business (see 
Forses, December 1, 1944). Unlike other 
enterprises, however, co-ops occupy the 
unique position of being a tax-free competi- 
tor to other business organizations. 

What are the implications of this? Do the 
co-ops constitute a serious threat to other 
industrial concerns? Should they or should 
they not be tax-exempt? 

Next issue we'll bring you an analysis of 
these issues—issues which ultimately will 


have to be decided by Congress. The story . 


is called “SHoutp tHe Co-ops Be Tax- 
Exempt?” The author: Ben C. McCabe. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Growing forest crops on a zommercial 

basis, popularly called “tree farming,” is 
rapidly becoming a major industry, with 
tree farmers” already reporting substantial 
profits, 

Read our October 1 issue for an analysis 
of the opportunities offered in this field, 
opportunities which you may want to take 
advantage of. 


ALSO IN NEXT ISSUE 


Other big stories in our next issue include 
am account of the “biggest mistake” of Tom 
Girdler, chairman of the board of Republic 
Steel Corp.; “Cueck Up on Your Press 

TIONS,” by Herbert Gay Sisson; “How 
A Mitton Dottar Business Gor Its 
Start,” by Albert Fancher; “AvIATION 
Trenps,” by Reginald M. Cleveland. 
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Readers Say 


COMPARISONS 


I’m inclined to think you need not be 
“harrowed by fears” over Britain’s future, 
admitting at once that right now the said 
future may appear somewhat bleak. .. . 
May I not suggest that when making com- 
parisons between this country and Britain, 
you think well over the possibilities of our 
own domestic problems. For instance, in the 
not far distant future we might see a Labor 
administration installed at Washington, then 
may we pray that its leaders may come with- 
in measurable distance of men like Attlee, 
Morrison, Bevin and many otker British la- 
bor leaders. Then may no ranting racketeer 
and demagog like Huey Long emerge to be- 
devil and corrupt the nation, the great 
country of our adoption—Wituiam A. 
Tytor, Winter Park, Florida. 


JUST AS BAD HERE 


Why pick on Britain in your Fact and 
Comment of Aug. 15? Drunks, horse race 
gamblers, lack of church attendance,, em- 
bracement of the “Continental Sunday” are 
just as much in evidence in N. Y. City 
(maybe worse) as in England. Maybe you 
should have stayed in England and straight- 
ened them out. You don’t seem to do it 
here. You do not dare to print this in your 
magazine.—JamMes Dunn, New York City, 
N. Y. 


INTERESTING 


Your fifteenth annual compilation show- 
ing the number of stockholders in 200 of 
our corporate enterprises is very interesting 
for many reasons. Forses Magazine is ren- 
dering a distinct service in presenting this 
analysis before the public year after year. 
—Cuar.es E. Sorenson, president, Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


APPRECIATION 


The article entitled, “Try Giving Yourself 
Away,” which appeared in Reapers’ Dicest’ 
in condensed form, as a reprint of the ar- 
ticle originally appearing in ForBeEs, so 
nearly squares with my way of thinking 
that I am dropping you this note of appre- 
ciation. 

I have never aspired to be known as 
wealthy. If that is all that can be said of 
me when I pass on, I shall feel that my life 
has been lived in vain. I presume that is 
why the article in question appealed to me 
so much.—J. C. Penney, chairman, J. C. 
Penney Co., New York, N. Y. 


WHOLESOME 


Your magazine is a wholesome influence 
in this country; a restful contrast to the 
madhouse journalism that comes to us from 
usual newspaper and radio sources. 

You continually remind us that there is 
a hell of a lot more in business life than 
brilliant salesmanship and _ production 
miracles.—Victor A. Ropertson, Hollywood, 
Calif. 











@ Diesel driven generators by the hundreds are being used 
by the United Nations to lift the shroud of darkness from 
war-torn European cities. Many of these portable light plants 
are equipped with specially designed Young “Full Flow” 
Coolers, thermostatically controlled to maintain engine 
jacket water and lube oil at efficient operating tempera- 
tures. The Young unit illustrated here is an integral part of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Diesel Generator Units that develop 
465 horsepower at 428 rpm. for an output of 315 kilowatts. 
Here again Young engineering met the challenge of a special- 
ized assignment in the internal combustion engine field. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


Many lines of merchandise will be- 
come available before New Year. 


Peace stocks continue uninflated. 


Undue mass unemployment won’t last 


long. 


Taking the lid off wages and trying to 
clamp it on prices won’t, can’t work. 


Only vote-seeking politicians would 
vote for such an impractical imposture. 


Prediction: The number of war work- 
ers who will elect to take vacations 
will exceed all expectations. 


Ditto women, youths and oldsters who 
will quit working. 


Let us co-operate in succoring others 
—without being suckers. 


A brewing battle: Veterans’ vs. Union- 
eers’ Seniority Rights. 


Home building should soon begin to 
boom. 


Lowest-yielding bonds are high. 


Drive home to the Japs that they have 
been defeated. 


A tip: It will pay managements who 
haven’t done so, to adopt group in- 
surance voluntarily. 


Intelligently-cultivated Victory Gar- 
dens have proved a gratifying invest 
ment. 


One prospective surplus material: 
Copper. 


Another: Aluminum. 


Expect early large-scale demobilization 
of our swollen civil service army. 


A 40-hour week is ideal today. 


Peace is worth, a million-fold, all its 
complicated problems. 


They can be solved by exercising the 
Golden Rule. 


FORBES 
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One of the great dramatic moments in railroading 
occurred when the Cotton Belt changed the gauge 

of its 419 miles of track in a single week end. The scene 
pictured above is our artist’s conception of the closing 
hours of this successful old-time race against time. 





CHANGING THE MEASURE OF RAILROADING 


It was September in 1886. All along the Cotton 
Belt, from Bird’s Point, Mo., to Texarkana, old 
spikes came out. Rails were shifted. New spikes 
sank home under swinging hammers. The entire 
railroad was changed from narrow to standard 
gauge over one week end. The Cotton Belt had 
stepped along with the times. 


This railroad is still stepping along. It is one of 
83 railroads and major industries where General 
Motors Diesel locomotives are changing the 
measure of railroading. 


ONE MORE WAR TO WIN I\ 
BUY MORE BONDS SENERAL MOTOR 





Watch what happens when complete lines and 
systems are GM Dieselized. Far faster freight 
hauls. Quicker, more comfortable, and more 
reliable travel for passengers. 


And reduced maintenance by sturdiness that 
goes a million miles or more without major 
overhaul! 


Yes, the measure of railroading is changing — 
for the better. And GM Diesel locomotives are 
helping to bring about this new benefit for the 
railroads, for the country, and for you. 


LOCOMOTIVES ............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, 1s Grooge, tt. 


| SINGLE ENGINES... Up 10.200 HP.) 
MULTIPLE UNITS... Up to 800 4. 





POWER |Pate eats smaeaoees nee ae aes emcee 
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- DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 











What’s the 


gaia 0% corn in a greenhouse suits the Boss’s 
personal taste, but he’d be the last one to try it 
on a commercial scale. The Boss knows that such 
“high-falutin’” culture just can’t cultivate fast enough 
or wide enough for mass production and mass sales. 


So do the 47 smart business firms who year after 
year consistently plant their advertising seeds in 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. Big operators, they know 
they’ve got to harvest a huge sales crop on a low- 
cost basis. To do that they use the publication that 
cultivates the millions. 


No stuffy greenhouse, Puck has the vitality of 
America in its colorful pages. Every week its all- 
star Cast entertains over 20,000,000 of the people 
you want to cultivate. There’s “Jiggs and Maggie,” 
“The Katzenjammer Kids,” “Skippy,” “Little King,” 





cost per bushel, Boss? 


“Blondie,” “Tillie the Toiler,” “Toots and Casper,” 
“Little Annie Rooney,” “Popeye,” “Donald Duck,” 
“The Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” “Snuffy Smith,” 
“Jungle Jim,” “Flash Gordon,” “Tippie” and others. 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, Puck, the only national publi- 
cation of its kind, is read in over 6,500,000 homes 
every week. 

For those companies who have products to sell 
today or brand names to impress on the minds of 
millions there are big color pages, half pages of 
one-third pages available in Puck. To learn more 
about how your company can effectively sponsot 
advertising in this publication, write or telephone 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 











The CHALLEN 


of Metal Powders 


One of the first known applications of metal powders was 
the six-ton iron pillar of ancient Delphi in the year 1052. 


But siace Pearl Harbor, the remarkable war achievements 


of powder metallurgy promise great benefits to postwar 
production in terms of higher speeds and lower costs. 


The Glidden Company, originally a paint manufacturer, 
entered the metal refining field in 1929 as another step 
in its policy of controlling raw materials to assure uni- 
form product quality. Starting with metallic pigments, 
Glidden today makes iron, lead, copper and tin powders 
for leading fabricators. 


This policy of functional diversification, together with 
constant research, has made Glidden a leader in many 
lines of industrial development. Besides paint and metal 
powders, these lines include vegetable oils, foods, soy- 
bean derivatives, pigments, chemicals and pine products. 


Thus Glidden has grown from a single varnish plant to a 
great, diversified industry of 36 units—one of the few Amer- 
ican companies with annual net sales of over $110,000,000. 


To you these facts mean that any product bearing the 
Glidden name is the finest that can be produced. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Principal GLIDDEN Products 
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Foods Cadmium Colors 
peches's fomeue Dressing ae 

s Margarine atte — Lead 

*s Shorten viation Finishes ? 
hs Shred House Paint Euston White Lead 
Durkee’s Spices and Varnish Cuprous Oxide 

Worcestershire Sauce : Micalith-G 
Special ingredients for Paints Dry Colors 

Bakeries and Lacquers, — 

Confectioners and Varnishes Metals and Minerals 
Soybean Products Vegetable Oils —— Iron ro Sages 
“Alpha’’ Protein* Soybean Oils a Ty a in 
Prosein qeeeanas OR ilkes Lype 
rae. i als Peanut Oils ” a a 

rn Oils ars and Resins 
love rice Palm Oils Turpentine 
soya Flakes Linseed Oil Selvean 
— net Cramionts and ag oo 
gments p 
Paints Titanium Dioxide Compounds for Plastics 
SPRED Lithopone *Trademark Registered 


GLIDDEN 


A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL TEAM 















REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCTS 


MADE FROM MRCO POWDERS 
COPPER SOFT-IRON 


CARBON BRUSHES MAGNETIC ARMATURE 


S © 


PART FOR PRECISION 


MEASURING INSTRUMENT “AIRCRAFT ENGINE Pant - 


O 


CLUTCH DISC 


POROUS BEARING 





GEARS AND 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SMALL PARTS 
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Only steel can do so many jobs so well. Whether 
it’s safety you want. . . or strength, light weight, 
corrosion resistance . . . there’s a kind of steel that 
supplies it. Especially now that new steels are avail- 
able, many of them the products of United States Steel 
laboratories. These new steels will be used in peace- 
time’ products for you. In sleeping cars, farm fence, 
all-steel kitchens, snow shovels. They’ll be marked 
with the U-S-S Label. The sign of good steel. 


10 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States 
Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the 
Air. American Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Home Versus Foreign Policies 


President Truman’s international policies are sounder 
than some of his domestic policies. 

Most important of his actions has been virtual ending 
of Lend-Lease, followed by expression of readiness to enter 
into businesslike negotiations to tide over until British 
and other recipients can readjust their functioning. Cessa- 
tion of Lend-Lease when hostilities ceased was clearly pre- 
scribed by Congress. Yet, amazement, not to say indigna- 
tion, was expressed abroad—probably because foreign 
beneficiaries of America’s unstinted distributions had as- 
sumed they could depend upon Uncle Sam to continue to 
ladle out largesse. 

All things considered, the President’s stand is thorough- 
ly sound. The most serious disservice America could do 
the rest of the world would be to bleed herself into weak- 
ness, bankruptcy. 

Statesmanship of the highest order must be exercised 
to draw the correct line between overdoing and under- 
doing assistance to other nations in their admittedly hard 
struggle to regain financial, commercial, economic 
strength. No charge of niggardliness can be hurled at us. 
Have not American taxpayers been committed to furnish- 
ing billions upon billions to restore debilitated foreign 
lands, especially through our pledged subscriptions of 
$5,925,000,000 under the Bretton Woods plan, and 
through expansion of the Export-Import Bank’s capital 
from $175,000,000 to $1,174,000,000. 

All this on top of our expenditure of $42,000,000,000 
under Lend-Lease. 

Doubtless the people of this country will be called upon 
to supply other funds to facilitate foreign recovery. 

Events suggest that President Truman has not been 
over-awed by the mighty Stalin, that he has not obsequi- 
ously submitted to every Russian aggrandizement demand, 
that he, in conjunction with Britain, intends to have some- 
thing to say concerning Russia’s aggressive ambitions in 
Southeastern Europe and in Turkey. 

All this has inspired confidence in our new President. 

But his home policies have not been equally firm, 
salutary. 

+ 
That victory is sweetest which necessitates 
the greatest striving. 
* 
Living should mean growing. 
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Some Unsound Domestic Acts 


Foreigners cannot vote here. American citizens can. 
Perhaps this has influenced certain stands taken by Presi- 
dent Truman on the home front. Perhaps the fact that 
labor has become such a powerful political factor has in- 
fluenced him. Abrogation of the “Little Steel wage for- 
mula” will most certainly incite fresh demands for sky- 
rocketing pay. His wholesale endorsement of the so-called 
“Full Employment Bill,” in its present form, is conducive 
to bringing on the gravest economic perils; should it be 
enacted a path towards totalitarianism would be hewn, a 
fact which doesn’t seem to be recognized either by labor 
leaders or by most other citizens. 

The Administration and Congress should, rather, con- 
centrate upon encouraging free enterprise to hasten the 
return of high prosperity and employment. Continued un- 
limited deficit spending would not only spell govern- 
mental bankruptcy but would sap and destroy our Ameri- 
can Way of Life. The greater the amount of “made” em- 
ployment, the less would be the opportunity for self-sus- 
taining employment, the less would be the incentive for 
the nation’s savers to invest in employment-providing con- 
cerns, since taxes would necessarily soar and the Govern- 
ment would have to invade the field of private endeavor 
deeper and deeper. The end would inevitably be absolute 
State Socialism. 

The President’s advocacy of $25 weekly for all idle 
workers, North, South, East and West, is wide open to 
most serious question—to say nothing of the fact that it 
would run counter to law in many States. Recipients of 
such “compensation” in various States would have no 
incentive whatsoever to work regularly. What of multi- 
tudes of workers in many Southern and other States? Is 
it not significant that State Governors oppose the Presi- 
dent’s proposal? Has not the Federal Government gone 
far enough already in usurping cherished States’ Rights? 

In short, President Truman’s whole labor attitude incites 
misgivings among realists who never can blind themselves 
to economic practicalities. 


Schwellenbach’s Warning 


Power proverbially brings responsibility. Britain’s new 
Labor Government already is realizing that stern fact. Is 
American Labor? Our new Secretary of Labor, Judge 
Schwellenbach, apparently thinks it isn’t. since he felt it 


W 








necessary, in his Labor Day address, to sound this warn- 
ing, after declaring that management years ago “surren- 
dered its right and its opportunity by practices which 
brought on the demand for Government regulation” : 

Labor now has the opportunity to solve its problems and to make 
certain that the public good is not transgressed. And I plead with 
labor to assume this responsibility, knowing that unless it does, 
the Government will be invited and even compelled to .assume 
responsibility. . . . We cannot do the job for you, not in a de- 
mocracy. Yours is the opportunity, yours is the responsibility. . . . 
Like the right itself, these responsibilities stem from no man-made 
law, but from the very nature of man and society. The security, 
progress and welfare of one group is measured finally in the secur- 
ity, progress and welfare of all mankind. . . . Develop within your- 
self, and inspire in your fellow unionists, an increasingly sensitive 
interest in the responsibility of labor to the common good. 

Early this century this publication repeatedly exhorted 
management to become more considerate of employees, 
proclaiming that, unless this were done, a day of vengeful 
reckoning would inescapably come. Management, having 
failed to mend its ways sufficiently, has been in the dog 
house for a decade. 

Today labor is riding just as high a horse as manage- 
ment rode. It, too, is inviting a fall. Unless it mends its 
ways, it will find itself in the dog house, despite any and 
all “political action” CIO Sidney Hillman or other union 
supermen seek to institute. 

* 
To succeed, each last one of us must be a 
salesman—and have something to sell. 
* 


President Interned By Strikers 


Shades of sit-down strikes! This newspaper report comes 
from Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


Richard A. O’Connor, president of the Magnavox Corporation, 
and five clerical employees who drove through a picket line at the 
concern’s idle plant to obtain company records, were prevented by 
the pickets from leaving the plant for five hours last night. 

Intercession by Governor Gates and Charles W. Kern, State 
Labor Commissioner, caused the pickets to allow their company 
president and the five others to leave the plant after they had 
agreed not to remove the records. 


The president of a company used to be regarded as the 
boss. But who’s the boss now? 


* 
Our atomic power resides in our minds. 


* 


Seniority Chaos 


Countless times strikes have been pulled by workers 
who had no quarrel whatsoever with their employers, 
union rivalries alone being responsible. That’s bad enough. 
Here’s a new one: 


Windsor, Canada (UP)—Royal G. England, president of Local 
200, United Automobile Workers (CIO), said today that 12,000 
Canadian Ford Motor Company employees had voted to strike... . 
Management and union representatives have been unable to reach 
accord on seniority for veterans. The union said it wanted veterans 
credited with seniority from they day they entered the armed 
forces, even if they had not been employed in the plant previously. 


The management said the system would give a war veteran who 
had never worked in the plant seniority over employees of three 
or four years’ service. 


After reading that, read this: 


Washington (AP)—The union involved in a Brooklyn court de- 
cision giving “super-seniority” to returning veterans advised its 
locals today to ignore the ruling and promised an immediate 
Supreme Court appeal. . . . The judge held that for a year after 
he gets out of service and goes back to his job a veteran is entitled 
to work even though a non-veteran with greater seniority is laid off, 

“We told our locals not to worry about the decision,” said Presi- 
dent John Green of the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


See page 28, “A Soldier Speaks.” 
Verily, management is being kicked around nowadays 
as defenselessly as labor ever was kicked around. 
The whole fantastic, not farce, but tragedy, shrieks for 
swift, decisive remedy. 
* 
Concentrate on results. Rewards will follow. 
* 
To get there you must have a goal. 
* 


Davis, Miracle-Worker—or Fool? 


Any one of half a dozen leading corporations would 
gladly pay William H. Davis, at the moment Director of 
Economic Stabilization, a quarter of a million or half 
a million dollars a year if it could swallow his proclama- 
tion that wages could be increased—presumably he is 
cocksure he knows how—by 40% or 50% without neces- 
sitating any increase whatsoever in prices. Is this bureau- 
crat a miracle-worker or an economic fool? 

At a self-invited press conference, Davis, when asked 
whether drastic wage increases would not automatically 
increase prices, replied that such thinking was fallacious 
economic reasoning, that wages did not constitute the 
major part of costs. 

Has Lawyer Davis ever talked with the president of 
any manufacturing corporation? Has he ever read the 
annual reports of our leading manufacturing companies? 
Take General Motors. Whereas it paid out in dividends 
last year $141,000,000, it paid $1,390,000,000 to its own 
employees and $2,253,000,000 for “materials, supplies, 
services, etc.,” representing mainly the product of labor, 
wages. 

These two items alone total $3,643,000,000, representing 
almost 90% of the corporation’s aggregate costs. 

After reading, in metropolitan newspapers, the reports 
of this Davis press conference, one cannot but conclude 
that he was extremely wise in forbidding reporters to 
quote him directly. 

Which alert, mammoth corporation will outbid all others 
for the services of this wondrous miracle-man? 


* 


Unselfishness proves enlightened selfishness. 
* 


To expand, be broadminded. 
FORBES 
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When you’re drowsing on a cross-coun- 
try bus, as your driver takes familiar 
“hairpin” curves, you can rest assured 
your rubber-tired mammoth will re- 
spond to the competent hands upon its 
steering wheel. ' 


For riding with you is Nickel—which 
helps make steering connections and 
other vital Nickel-steel parts strong and 
tough enough to take the extra load that 
repeated road shock thrusts upon them. 


All through the bus—in wrought steel 
parts from steering knuckles to rear 
axles, in cast parts from motor blocks 
to brake drums—Nickel helps provide 
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the stamina for long, dependable per- 
formance that has made the bus a vital 
part of our transportation system. 


In these and countless other ways ver- 
satile Nickel—by imparting improved 
properties to other metals —is “Your 
Unseen Friend.” It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as the door key in 
your pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel— Miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
the Platinum metals. . . producers 
of INCO Nickel Alloys, including 
MONEL and INCONEL. 


nickel 














Coal Comes of Age 


By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 





Mechanization and mass 
production methods are 
introducing a new era 


MULL Soe SLAC SE PAELLA LLL LLU LEPC CLL 
R the past two decades Ameri- 
ca’s coal industry has been going 
through a belated industrial rev- 
olution. Progressive mechanization of 
all phases of mining operations is 
changing the concept of coal mining 
from that of a handicraft trade to one 
of a highly mechanized mass produc- 
ing industry. 

It has taken the urgent demands 
of a wartime economy to demonstrate 
the essential strength and resourceful- 
ness of an industry once in the eco- 
nomic doldrums. Coal production has 
achieved new peaks each year, reach- 
ing more than 685,000,000 tons in 
1944, an increase of over 70% since 
the beginning of the war. This despite 
the fact that the industry has been 
operating with 20% less manpower 
than in pre-war years. 


STREAMLINED MINES? 


How has this production been 
achieved? The answer is alert, judi- 
cious management of men and ma- 
chines. Coal operators are utilizing 
up-to-date industrial techniques, are 
shedding the traditional back-break- 
ing methods based on muscle and 
sweat. A reflection of changing man- 
agement concepts, mechanization is 
the means whereby more and better 
coal is being produced—quickly, eff- 
ciently and with greater safety. 

Today’s mine is literally an under- 
ground assembly line, involving com- 
pletely mechanized cutting, loading and 
hauling operations. Moreover, air con- 
ditioning systems and battery stored 
electricity, for power, are contributing 
to the ease and safety of working 
underground. 

Ninety per cent of the bituminous 
coal mined underground is now cut by 
power driven undercutters. Operated 
by skilled crews, these machines work 
on the principle of a band saw, with 
teeth mounted onan endless revolving 
chain. 
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Every operation underground is 
geared to the capacity to load. 
Hitherto, this loading was carried on 
by a combination of coal scoop and 
miner’s brawn. Today, 50% of it: is 
done mechanically, and the percentage 
is steadily increasing. The back-break- 
ing work of shovelling is now handled 
by a mechanical device with great 
steel arms that scoop the coal onto a 
conveyor belt, which in turn dumps it 
into waiting cars. 

The mule itself has been displaced 
—by the electric locomotive, which 
hauls loaded cars to the main entry 
and couples them to other cars, in 
trains of 50 or more. They are then 
hauled by engine to the shaft bot- 
tom. Here a rotary dump automatical- 
ly empties the cars by turning them 
over into a conveyor, which brings 
the coal to the tipple or processing 
plant at the surface. In some of the 
larger mines conveyor belts have 
even assumed the entire job of mov- 
ing the coal from the working “face” 
to the mine entrance, eliminating the 
former locomotive and car system of 
haulage. 

Once the coal reaches the tipple or 
surface preparation plant, the mechan- 
ized process continues. The tipple may 
be likened to a coal “factory,” where 
the raw coal is cleared of its impurities 
and turned into a “finished” product, 
“tailor-made” to consumer and indus- 


trial specifications. It is sent to market 
sized and graded, just as carefully as 
eggs are. 

Today’s coal even goes through a 
“washing” process, similar to that 
used in panning gold. Whirled in a 
mixture of sand and water, it comes 
out “laundry” clean, free from slag 
and clinkers. As a final step, it is 
freeze-proofed. This entails ‘spraying 
the coal with oil as it goes ‘into freight 
cars, to prevent the pieces from stick- 
ing together, a process which not only 
simplifies unloading but assures the 
shipment arriving at its destination 
in the size ordered. 

From its underground bed until the 
time the ceal is shipped to the con- 
sumer, machinery does most of the 
work. This means higher efficiency, 
lower costs, and is the basic factor in 
the industry’s ability to produce more 
coal quicker, more efficiently and with 
greater safety. During the past two 
decades almost half a billion dollars 
have been spent in modernizing the 
mines; an even greater sum must be 
spent in order to realize the maximum 
potentialities of this specialized equip- 
ment. For it is only through the in- 
tensive application of mechanical de- 
vices that costs can be. lowered to a 
favorable competitive level with oil 
and gas. 

What effect is this technological de- 
velopment having on the miner? His- 





The old way... 
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torically, he could be likened to a con- 
tract-laborer, who provided his own 
tools and essential supplies. Limited 
by his own strength and capacity, he 
was a low producer, low income earn- 
er. With the advent of machinery, he 
is becoming a highly skilled techni- 
cian, can turn out more coal, thereby 
increase his income. The union seems 
to realize this, and has seen to it that 
recent wage increases favor the skilled 
machine operator. Coal wages today, 
on an hourly basic rate, are among 
the highest in industry. As a matter 
of fact, the miner now receives over 
60% of the total gross sales value of 
the coal produced. 


SCHOOL FOR MINERS 


A significant recognition of this 
trend towards machine operation is 
the introduction of a coal mining 
school for boys, which trains them in 
the technical phases of mining pro- 
cedures, both practical and theoretical. 
Begun three years ago, it was the first 
of many such vocational schools in 
the field devoted to turning out highly 
skilled workers. 

The coal industry expects a short 
reconversion period. However, when 
war-spurred demands slacken, the 
question arises: Will it be able to re- 
tain its advances in the face of com- 
petition from other fuels? Wider mar- 
kets for coal will ultimately be decided 
by the following factors: Decreasing 
production costs, improvement of coal 
burning equipment, new and _ better 
utilization of coal. Coal operators are 
vigorously pursuing research, are con- 
fident of making a good showing. A 
central organization has already been 





set up for practical research, is now 
co-operating with many large consum- 
ers in special projects. 

For example, the steam locomotive, 
which normally consumes about 20% 
of annual coal output, is being chal- 
lenged by the oil-burning Diesel. The 
industry’s stake in this field has led 
to many new engine designs in order 
to meet this competition. One railroad 
is constructing an electrically driven 
locomotive, powered by a steam tur- 
bine. Revolutionary in design, this 
powerful new coal burning locomotive 
will combine the best features of 
steam, turbine and electric drive. 
Other roads are experimenting with 
direct-drive steam turbine locomotives 
to be powered by coal. 

Perhaps of even greater importance 
may be the ultimate application of 
coal-fired gas turbines (See ForBEs, 
May 15, “Hurricane IN A Box”) to 
the needs of the railroads. While gas 
turbines fired by liquid fuels have 
been found practical, the problem 
from the coal viewpoint is that of 
burning an ash-bearing fuel in a re- 
stricted space, at the same time remov- 
ing enough of the solid residue to give 
“living” space to the spinning turbine 
hlades. Solution of this problem would 
afford a power source with thermal 
efficiency approaching that of the 
Diesel, while the advantages of a low 
fuel cost would favor the coal-fired 
gas turbine. 

An interesting development is the 
over-fire steam jet. Used by coal burn- 
ing locomotives, it’s a device that 
burns up the smoke before it goes 
out the stack—thereby preventing 
much of the heating value of the fuel 


-..- and the new 
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from, literally, “going up in smoke.” 

Home heating units, another large 
consumer, are being encroached upon 
by the oil burner. Here the coal peo- 
ple are conducting research into mod- 
ern heating units designed to take 
advantage of post-war building plans. 
As a result, they will provide a clean- 
er burning coal, adapted to com- 
pletely automatic firing equipment, 
whereby the coal will be fed directly 
into the furnace from the bin on a 
conveyor belt. The ash is removed 
from the pit in the same manner. The 
whole process will be accomplished by 
the housewife merely flicking a switch. 
Moreover, thermostat control will in- 
sure more even heating, and afford 
maximum use of coal. 

Forty per cent of this country’s 
homes are without central heating. 
In this field, the so-called “bungalow” 
stove, burning soft coal, will prove to 
be a practical heating unit, ideal for 
homes and stores. A veritable furnace 
in itself, it is a virtually smokeless 
space heater, either hand-fired or au- 
tomatic. Recent tests proved it capable 
of providing ample heat ‘with a mini- 
mum of smoke. Hard coal users will 
be interested in a new, tested, basic 
design for a heating unit, called the 
anthratube (see ForBes, February 15, 
“Revolution in Heating’’). 


CLIMATIC CONTROL? 


Technicians are also exploring the 
possibilities of a more compact com- 
bustion equipment, such as radiant 
tube furnaces for indirect heating, 
using pulverized coal (See ForBEs, 
Sept. 15, 1944, “Pipe Lines For 
Coat”), Such a unit can burn coal 
with much greater efficiency and con- 
venience and can be turned on and off, 
just as is done with a liquid fuel. 
Another experiment along these lines 
is climatic control equipment—in one 
piece—which will heat your home in 
Winter, cool it in Summer. 

Coal also comes in other forms than 
those we are accustomed to. Colloidal 
fuel, for instance, is a combination of 
pulverized coal and oil, contains great 
heat, takes up comparatively little 
space. Packaged fuel is coal in brick 
form, made to certain specifications. 
In the process called gasification of 
coal, all the coal is burned, ending 
up in the form of gas, benzol, tar 
and pitch and ammonia. This process 
would permit the piping of coal—in 
clean, ashless gas form—into homes 
for heating and cooling purposes. 

{Continued on page 38) 








SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES: 


“My Biggest Mistake’ 


NLIKE most men who have 
U achieved high public office, 

Styles Bridges, U. S. Senator 
from New Hampshire, built his politi- 
cal career upon a foundation of solid 
business principles. It’s not unnatural, 
therefore, that his “biggest mistake” 
was basically a business blunder. 

“There is an old adage,” he recalls 
today, “that tells us, ‘Always count 
15% extra.’ Like most young fellows, 
I knew the saying, and I knew that it 
had developed out of long years of 
hard-bitten business experience, but 
when it came time for my first full 
responsibility with money, I shrugged 
the warning aside as not applying in 
my case. 

“This was my first big ambition 
and, in a way, my first big enterprise: 
My college education. It might as 
easily have been my first big business 
venture. College was not as simple for 
a poor boy to attend in those days, 
for the reason that young, unskilled 
labor had little opportunity to make a 
‘saving’ wage. It had been a tough 
job planning and saving my first year’s 
tuition from the meager income of a 
frugal New England farm, even 
though I was helped out by my 
widowed mother. 


MISCALCULATED , 


“When I started off to college, I 
thought I had accounted for every ex- 
pense in advance, down to the last 
dime, and that’s where I made my big 
mistake.” 

Young Bridges jumped into this 
first big venture with zest and deter- 
mination, but in his enthusiasm to get 
started in life he failed to allow for 
that axiomatic 15% margin. So, mid- 
way of his first year, he was jarred by 
the realization that extras and unex- 
pected items—plus a young man’s 
tendency to get a little beyond his 
budget—had nearly consumed his 
funds. Since there was no wealth in 
his family to fall back upon he faced 
the bleak fact that for want of proper 
planning and failure to stick within 
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As told to T. C. McCLARY 





“Always count 15°/, extra" 


his budget he would have to quit 
college. 

“It was lucky for me that fate jolted 
me so early,” he points out now. “I 
often think of that as I see young men 
who have some big idea, plus the 
potential ability to put it over, yet 
who fall short of achievement simply 
through lack of prudent planning and 
failure to allow that margin of ‘a little 
extra’.” 

Offhand, the man who is now rank- 
ing minority member of the all-power- 
ful Senate Appropriations Committee 
recalled just such failures in a good- 
sized insurance deal, a chemical pro- 
motion, an industrial order, a realty 
deal and a lumber opportunity. 

“All failed for the same reason,” 
says Bridges. “As sized up by one 
young man: ‘I knew the deal would 
probably take a thousand dollars to 
put across and that it was thin ice 
risking it on seven hundred, but I was 
impatient. I figured that I’d manage 
somehow.’ Unfortunately, the some- 
how doesn’t generally crop up. Sin- 
cerity and ability will go a long way, 
but they won’t take the place of neces- 
sary money.” 

And your own case, Senator? 





“T had a stroke of luck,” he chuc- 
kles now. “I found a part-time job— 
milking cows at 15¢ an hour! It was 
a banner day when my pay was raised 
to 20¢. It wasn’t much money, but | 
had learned my lesson. Wild horses 
couldn’t have dragged me beyond my 
budget a second time.” 

Styles Bridges carried this basic 
philosophy of prudent planning, pro- 
viding for a little extra and sticking 
within his budget, into his career. 
Within a decade he was secretary of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, director 
of the New Hampshire Investment Co., 
secretary-treasurer of the Farm Mu- 
tual Automobile Insurance Co.—and 
a member of the State Public Service 
Commission, at 31! This was a busi- 
ness man’s record. 

In 1935, when he had just turned 
36 years of age, Bridges had an op- 
portunity to test his philosophy with 
acid. The New Deal trend toward 
deficit financing was sweeping the 
country. Elected Governor of the 
Granite State, Bridges, youngest and 
poorest man ever to be so honored, 
could have gone along with the trend, 
which might have been considered 
good politics. 


A LESSON APPLIED 


“But that old mistake in college 
had ground its lesson into me,” he 
says now. “I had inherited the highest 
indebtedness the State had ever piled 
up, plus expenditures running behind 
revenues at the rate of several millions 
a year. This looked to me as if it were 
basically the same mistake I’d made, 
except, of course, on an enormous 
scale. So I tried the same correction— 
cutting expenses down to a pay-as- 
you-go basis, balancing the budget, 
and holding expenditures _ strictly 
within it.” 

This. first militant counter to the 
New Deal philosophy worked. Within 
two years, Bridges’ state was emerging 
from the depression with a balanced 
budget and a reducing debt. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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17 Steps Toward 
Better Publicity 


NTERVIEWING and ghost writing 

is my business. In the course of it, 

I come into contact with about 500 
variegated bosses, public relations 
folk, secretaries and assistants every 
year. Generally speaking, today’s ex- 
ecutives appreciate the value of pub- 
licity, both for their companies and 
themselves. Unfortunately, however, 
they often lack an understanding of 
the problems involved in publication. 
Some of the following suggestions may 
therefore prove helpful. 

1. Don’t expect that “anybody can 
do publicity.” You can’t hire top men 
for $75 a week. 

2. If you have faith enough in a 
publicity man to hire him, then have 
faith enough to give him the time and 
material he needs, and after that, to 
follow his advice. He knows what pub- 
lication and publicity problems are; 
the chances are that you don’t. 


TAKE HIS ADVICE 


8. Your publicity man isn’t out to 
wreck the company. If he recommends 
personality publicity, or what may 
seem to you either inconsequential or 
sensational stories, there’s a reason for 
it. Too many bosses are afraid of hav- 
ing an honest story honestly told in 
the first person. 

4. Don’t be afraid of stating your 
convictions on business and political 
subjects. If the opposition is gunning 
for you, it’s going to potshot at you 
anyway. The idea that a boss shouldn’t 
talk openly on labor matters, for in- 
stance, is not always sound. Labor 
usually has something to say about 
business, and says it with a punch. 

5. Don’t try to iron the wallop out 
of the language a writer uses in arti- 
cles about you. Quotes ought to read 
a good deal the way you talk. 

6. Don’t talk straight from the 
shoulder to an interviewer and then 
qualify the written piece when sub- 
mitted for approval. Ten to éne you'll 
take all the punch out of it. 

7. Don’t get all snarled up with 
commas and grammar when revising 
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By CHESTER THOMAS 


some writer’s work. Most publications 
today are semi-stylized, and there are 
editorial requirements governing selec- 
tion of material. Something may be 
said somewhat differently than you 
would say it because it takes less 
space. Your pet phrase may be 
dropped because it was used in the 
publication the issue before. 

8. Don’t get the idea that because 
a writer has failed to give the entire 
story as you would tell it that the “sig- 
nificance” has been dropped. The 
reader may not wish to swallow as 
much of a subject’s details as you 
would yourself. If a publication thinks 
it worthwhile to run a piece, it has 
merit. Probably 10 pieces are shelved 
for every one published today. 

9. Don’t fret over a story and begin 
blue-pencilling from the first sentence. 
Read straight through it first to get 
your overall reaction. Minute revisions 
sometimes tend to muddy the broader 
picture. 

10. Don’t expect too much intelli- 
gent criticism or revision, other than 
technical, from your secretary or as- 
sistants. They'll hang on every word, 
which the readers won’t. Secretaries 
particularly have ruined more articles 
than they have helped. They can, how- 
ever, be of inestimable help in inter- 
preting you to a writer. 

11. Don’t pass around a signed 
piece or a quote interview to your or- 














“Born 1887 — Republican—married—one 
child. Put that in 3,000 words. Good day.” 





ganization for advance chain reading. 
Every subordinate is going to have a 
suggestion to show you he is on the 
job. Also, there seems to be a naive 
belief among most people that they can 
improve a professional writer’s work, 
although they would certainly not ac- 
cept the reverse idea. 

12. If a piece doesn’t hit you as 
“right” don’t chuck it overboard with 
some flimsy excuse to the writer. If 
the piece is important enough to 
bother with at all it’s important 
enough to trouble with until it’s right. 

13. Don’t get the idea that an in- 
terview can be handled in 10 or 20 
minutes. The writer is often groping 
for something nebulous, which may be 
as nebulous within you. He has to 
probe until he’s probed it out of you, 
or he won't have the real story. 


FACE THE FACTS 


14. Don’t expect an article to be an 
advertisement or a eulogy. A writer is 
trying to get an interesting, fully 
rounded piece. If there are embar- 
rassing factors—if you have a strike 
on, for instance—he’ll handle them to 
your best advantage, but he has to 
discuss them candidly if the piece is 
to bear weight with readers. 

15. Rely on your publicity chief. 
He knows the company problems, 
what you're trying to achieve, what 
enemies are saying, and the best and 
most effective media for gaining good 
will. 

16. Don’t be too “space” or circu- 
lation conscious. Some of the shortest 
articles in some of the smallest publi- 
cations have borne more fruit than 
came in those magazines with circula- 
tion in the millions. 

17. Finally, don’t fall into the error 
of using advertising pressure for ed- 
torial space. An article that has to be 
pressured into print usually isn’t worth 
telling. The reason you advertise in a 
publication is because of its reader 
following. Let the editors keep that 
following, even if you disagree with 
some of their policies. 
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Opportunities 


...in the mail order business 


HEORETICALLY, the mail or- 
Lee: busiress comes close to the 

ideal for many people. You sim- 
ply advertise some product for sale; 
the orders come in—-with money or- 
ders, cash or checks—you mail back 
the product and then bank your 
profits. 

However, it isn’t quite as easy as 
it sounds, 

To be sure, fortunes have been 
made in this busirtess, and will con- 
tinue to be made. Hundreds of small 
firms are making money quietly year 
after year, But 90% of the eager 
newcomers to the field make little or 
nothing. 

Failure usually results from insufh- 
cient knowledge of the business, so 
if you want to start a mail order en- 
terprise, here are some facts you 
should know: 


MUST KNOW ADVERTISING 


First of all, you must have at least 
a fair understanding of mail order 
methods, especially advertising. The 
right kind of advertising is of the ut- 
most importance. Merely changing a 
sentence slightly in a magazine ad has 
been known to increase or decrease 
sales by as much as 50%. Moreover, 
unless you have several thousand dol- 
lars to spend on advertising, initially, 
you'll probably be unable to secure the 
services of a competent advertising 
agency to handle this tricky copy job 
for you. 

You're on you own! So-——how good 
an advertising man are you? Can you 
write first-rate selling copy? Can you 
get someone who can do it for you? 
Not someone who thinks he can, but 
someone who has a successful record 
in this field? Assuming that you are 
in a position to create good copy, you 
can get a very good understanding of 
the mail order field by the simple pro- 
cess of answering dozens of mail 
order ads and studying them. 

You'll find that certain magazines 
and periodicals carry a great deal of 
mail order ads, while others have very 
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little. A careful survey of these maga- 
zines will show that each type of pub- 
lication is most successful in selling 
certain types of products by mail. One 
magazine, for instance, may regularly 
contain dozens of book ads, while an- 
other will have no book ads at all, or 
very few, but will be packed with ads 
of model plane kit firms, or photo 
developing. 

Select your advertising mediums ac- 
cording to your products. Don’t try 
to blaze a new trail by putting a mail 
order ad in a magazine that doesn’t 
carry many such ads, or by advertis- 
ing your product in a_ publication 
where similar ads are absent. To do 
so would be like starting a grocery 
store in the middle of the Atlantic 
ocean, or trying to sell second-hand 
clothes in a wealthy district. 

Also, you must not expect to put 
one ad in one magazine and get re- 
sults. Plan to advertise steadily for at 
least three or four months in several 
different publications. You'll notice 
that virtually all mail order firm ad- 
dresses mention a “department” as 
part of the address: “Department H” 
or “Department 1215,” ete. This is 
merely a device to enable them to de- 
termine in which magazine the cus- 
tomer saw the ad. In other words, a 
different “Department” is mentioned 
as part of the address in each maga- 
zine. Thus, if you get a letter ad- 
dressed to “Dept. H” you'll know it 
came from one magazine, “Dept. D” 
from another. In this way you can tell 
which ad is bringing the most re- 
sponse. 


WHAT TO SELL? 


The problem of what to sell by mail 
is no different, essentially, from the 
problem of what kind of a store to es- 
tablish. Usually, the beginner in mail 
order is best advised to select a prod- 
uct that he knows something about, 
just as a man with a good knowledge 
of music would be better off in a rec- 
ord shop than he would be in a meat 
market, 

When you decide on the type of 


product you would like to sell by maid, 
then it’s a matter of tracking down 
manufacturers and wholesalers who 
handle such products and selecting a 
specific item that you believe would be 
popular, 

But this isn’t easy, for it must be 
an item with a high percentage of 
profit—at least 100%. For a large 
share of your gross receipts will go 
into advertising. If a certain item costs 
you 50¢ and retails at $1 you may 
have to add as much as 40¢ to your 
50¢ cost for advertising and postage. 
To be safe, try to get an item where 
the profit is at least 200% or more. 
The greater your margin, the greater 
your degree of safety. 


HIGH COSTS A FACTOR 


The high cost of advertising is the 
biggest bugaboo in the mail order 


field. An ad that costs $100 may bring T 


in 300 orders at $1 each, so that if 
your net profit is 10¢ you'll be mak- 
ing $30 profit on that ad. That’s good 
business, for you may have 20 such 
ads in different magazines. But only 
through actual experimenting can you 
finally determine what will be your 
percentage of returns and rate of 
profit—or loss. 

By sticking as closely as possible to 
the methods of a successful concern, 
you can increase your chance of suc- 
cess. But you must be prepared to in- 
vest several hundred dollars to test a 


mail order idea, then start all over * 


again if the first test is. unsuccessful. 
An initial capital of at least $1,500 is 
advisable for a small enterprise. If 
you are successful, you may eventual- 
ly build up a business that will net you 
a substantial income every year. But 
there is no way to tell in advance 
whether you will succeed or not, as is 
the case, of course, with any other 
business enterprise. Your best insur- 
ance against failure is to study the 
business as carefully and as completely 
as possible before you enter it. 

It’s an excellent, profitable field 


once you have acquired the “know: , 


how.” 
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SOUP EDEL ELT 


Little known as yet, it 
may revolutionize our 
present wearing apparel 
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MERICANS in the post-war era 

A will wear fabrics that are light 

and warm in the Winter, cool in 

the Summer, that absorb perspiration 

and dry quickly, that never shrink and 
always hold their shape. 

This revolutionary change is due to 
the as yet little known plant, ramie, 
which is now entering upon a mil- 
lion dollar production program that 
will produce super-strong shirts and 
slacks, non-fading dresses with a 
greater sheen than silk, even paper 
which won’t rip. 

So promising is the future of ramie 
that already this wonder plant covers 
10,000 acres of Florida land, where 
it grows best. Pushing the program 
are the U. S. Sugar Corp., the Sea 
Island Mills, Inc., and Florida Ramie 
Products, Inc., who see in the Ever- 
glades a nugget for ramie developers. 


TOUGH AND DURABLE 


Stronger than rayon or nylon, 
ramie has a tensile strength equiva- 
lent to three times that of hemp, four 
times that of flax and eight times that 
of cotton or silk. It can be spun, 
knitted and woven on all the stand- 
ard textile machinery now used for 
cotton, silk or wool, without any 
change in present equipment. 

As to ramie’s wearing qualities, 
it’s significant that Navy authorities 
substituted it for flax as a marine 
packing to seal the stern tubes of 
naval vessels. And synthetic fibers 
which lose 40% or more of their 
strength when wet are no match for 
ramie, with its high strength. In ad- 
dition, ramie will not stretch, as most 
synthetics do. 

On the post-war agenda of present 
companies are ramie items such as 
marine cordage, fish line and nets, 
twine, belting, brake and filter cloth. 
Men’s shirts made of ramie will sell 
for $5.95, but will outlast five ordi- 
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nary shirts. Women’s dresses would 
cost about $20 and slacks $10. Ramie 
is also adaptable for such heavy tex- 
tiles as upholstery, draperies, curtains 
and, in automobiles, covering for seats 
and arm rests. Since it has a higher 
absorbency than cotton as well as a 
complete lack of lint, it is highly de- 
sirable for bandages in operating 
rooms. 

Manufacturers, already testing the 
blend of ramie with rayon, cotton, 
wool and other fibers, are discover- 
ing that the combinations produce 
new, easily cleaned, non-shrinking 
fabrics, which combine a bright ap- 
pearance with the quality to resist 
wear. Other items on the planning 
boards of the textile industry include 
towels, able to withstand numerous 
trips to the laundry, a cool seersucker. 
and corduroys with ramie fiber for the 
piling and cotton for the backing, 
which can be dyed in divers colors 
and still retain their brightness. 

Ramie’s post-war possibilities are as 
intriguing as its past history. Failure 
and disappointment figure much in 
the industrial history of this miracle 
fiber, which began its industrial life 
in England in 1800 and in the United 
States in 1885. 

For centuries the plant was con- 
sidered a pest. Infrequently, tiny 
amounts of ramie, decorticated by 
hand, were sent to the United States; 
but only the war proved definitely 
that domestic cultivation of the plant 


could overcome cheap labor on ramie 
in China. 


Once regarded as a pest, ramie’s future is now brighter than ever. 


Ramie—the Wonder Fiber 


After many failures to procure a 
practical decorticating machine, ramie* 
took a back seat, except in China and 
Japan. In China, as well as on Davao 
Island in the Philippines, the Japanese 
slowly gained a strangle hold on 
ramie. Today, however, its prospects 
in this country are brighter than ever. 

While the Everglades sector of Flor- 
ida has been found to be an ideal 
spot for ramie cultivation, any warm 
weather region is suitable. Sufficient 
rainfall and well-regulated water levels 
produce fine crops of the plant. A tre- 
mendous consumer of plant food, 
heavy fertilization is important. 

When ready for harvesting, ramie 
stalks are from five to eight feet in 
height. The succulent tops are chopped 
off and dehydrated for use as stock 
feed. At the decortication plant, the 
green stalks are opened on a picking 
belt, while immature stalks are re- 
moved. A large decorticator with its 
streams of water cleans most of the 
gums and pectins while the separation 
is in process. A mechanical dryer then 
dries the fiber with a gentle heat. A 
baling process follows, for shipment to 
markets desiring ungummed fiber. 

Nathan Mayo, Florida’s State Com- 
missioner of- Agriculture, insists that 
ramie holds “golden promise for Flor- 
ida and other farmers.” Government 
agencies and large manufacturers are 
equally enthusiastic about its future. 

To a post-war world, eager for new 
products and more jobs, the wonder 
plant, ramie, may well prove to be a 
new boon industry. 
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What's Ahead for the 


Automobile Industry 


ITH Ford first away from the 

barrier, all makes of American 

cure are now back in produc: 
tion, Japan's surrender brought elimi 
nation of output quotas, materials con- 
rola and most other governmental 
limitations-—exeept price control, 

The somewhat complicated formula 
set up by OPA offers each maker the 
choice of several methoda of figuring 
prices for his current production, Hap 
pily, the formula is realistic enough 
to recognize that the far higher wages 
being paid now than in 1941 necenni- 
iate higher-than-L941 prices, Only time 
will tell whether profit margins will 
be adequate in all cases, Whether en. 
tirely satisfactory or not, the OPA 
formula should permit an immediate, 
effective drive for the full production 
which will rid the industry of price 
controla altogether. 

It in possible that as many as 400, 
000 care will be built before the start 
of 1946, but government spokeamen 
are more confident of this total than 
are industrialists, Some final assem: 
blies will be coming off the lines of 
every maker shortly, but the reconver:- 
sion job is far from completed. No 
manufacturer is producing all models 
of his line and peak production for the 
modela being built is in most cases 
months rather than weeks away. 


FEW NEW FEATURES 


The cars currently being produced 
embody distinct improvements over 
the models offered when the industry 
was shut down in 1942, In almost 
every case, the main features of the 
1942 models form the basis of the cur- 
rent offering. The changes, generally, 
fall into three categories: (1) Exterior 
and interior body changes to modern- 
ize and make more attractive the ap- 
pearance of the cars; (2) revisions de- 
signed to improve or smooth out the 
operation of some given unit; (3) re- 
visions to correct some minor fault 
developed from study of service rec- 
ords on 1942 vehicles. 


All current production will carry 
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synthetic tires and thus increase vastly 
private owner experience with these 
relatively new products, War experi- 
ence haa made tire makera confident 
of satisfactory performance of the new 
unite in cars in normal 
civilian service, There are some indica- 


puanenpet 


tions that hysteresia losses will bring 
about at least a alight decrease in econ 
omy of operation from a gasoline 
mileage standpoint and some modifica 
tion of maximum hill-climbing abili 
ties, general engineering 
agreement, however, that the synthetics 
will prove fully satisfactory in their 
passenger car applications, particular 


There in 


ly since continued improvements are 
being made in design and construc 
tion. Some tire men even believe that 
the synthetics may be clearly superior 
to natural rubber tires within the next 
few 


yours, 
Progress toward utilization of the 
much higher octane fuels will be 


steady rather than sudden, Economics, 
rather than engineering, will dictate 
this gradual movement. If next yéar's 
engines were designed to operate only 
on very high octane fuel, then either 
(1) a special fuel would have to be 
made generally available for the small 
percentage of total cars in use which 
would be represented by the new 
models, or (2) a fuel more costly than 
necessary would have to be used by 
the vast majority of cars already on 
the road, 


AVIATION FUELS EXPENSIVE 


The aviation fuels used during the 
war are not obtained directly from the 
refinery. They are tailor-made blends, 
differing with each producer, depend- 
ing upon his base stock, It has cost 
about one-third more to produce 100- 
octane fuel than to produce 80-octane 
fuel. There is nothing to be gained, 
engineers know, from using a high oc- 





Post-war cers, announced prier te V-J Day, Include Nash (above), Ford, Oldsmobile. 
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tane fuel in an engine not designed for 
its use. That is just an economic waste, 
Consequently, fuel and car engineers-— 
faced with the possibilities of newly 
available fuels—are intensifying their 
studies toward matching of fuels and 
engines which have their roots in more 
than two decades of research. 

The first entirely new post-war de- 
signs will not begin to get into pro- 
duction until several months after the 
beginning of 1946, A few may appear 
before the end of the first quarter, 
From then on, until the end of the 








Oldsmobile is getting under way fast 


New Fords, like ths one, are already in production 


year, announcements of the long- 
awaited “post-war” cars will be break- 
ing periodically. Not until well after 
the beginning of 1946 will appear the 
already - announced new Ford and 
Chevrolet cars—destined to be the low- 


The 


CCORDING to the General Elec- 

tric Co,, the most probable util- 
ization of nuclear energy, the basis for 
the atomic bomb, is as a source of 
heat. 

Concerning the possible use of. nu- 
clear energy as a source of power to 
heat and light homes and buildings, 
operate factories, propel ships, loco- 
motives, airplanes and automobiles, 
the company predicts that several 
prospective uses of nuclear energy will 
become technically possible, but that 
it is too early to predict whether they 
will be economically practical. 
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est-priced models in their respective 
lines—the initial Kaiser, Frazer and 
Stout-designed rear-engine car, and the 
score of other fully post-war designs 
scheduled by other producers. 

The new Kaiser-Frazer Corp. is ne- 


gotiating to lease from the Govern- 
ment the abandoned Willow Run 
bomber plant and, if successful, ex- 
pects to build all three of its cars there 
—as well as its farm equipment prod- 
ucts. The Kaiser car, however, is ex- 
pected to be built on the Pacific Coast 
as well, The Kaiser is to compete in 
the lowest price class, the Frazer in 
the medium-priced bracket. Price spec- 
ulations are still indefinite about the 
Stout-designed rear-engine car. A new 
Crosley car is also projected, probably 
several inches longer than its tiny 
predecessor. It will be built by Crosley 
Motors, Inc. 

Within another three months, spec- 
ulation about details of all the really 
post-war jobs can be much more accu- 
rate than at present. But two things 
already seem certain: (1) The models 
to come next year will be very differ- 
ent than those now in production, but 
with few exceptions will represent tre- 
mendous improvements rather than 
revolutionary discoveries; and (2) the 
most radical designs will continue to 
represent less than 5% of the total out- . 
put of the industries. 


Future of Atomic Power 


As to the possibility of direct con- 
version from nuclear energy to elec- 
tric power in usable form, this seems 
an extremely remote possibility. Says 
the company: “There is a long road 
of development ahead. It is true that 
the success of the bomb demonstrated 
that we can release a_ tremendous 
amount of nuclear energy in one in- 
stantaneous blast, at a controlled time. 
But to make this form of energy com- 
mercially useful, we must learn how to 
generate it and control it in a way 
that is adaptable to power production.” 

To control power stations, railroads 


or other businesses in which the gen- 
eration or use of power is of extreme 
importance, the G-E engineering and 
research chiefs give the following ad- 
vice: “Were we responsible for con- 
ducting the affairs of such organiza- 
tions, we should go right ahead with 
our plans for the years to come on the 
basis of present-day commercially 
available sources of energy; namely, 
coal, oil and water power. Only as re- 
search and development proceed shall 
we learn the limitations and possible 
practical commercial applications of 
nuclear power.” 
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. UNEMPLOYMENT— 


Reconversions Biggest Problem 


HE War, our vast debt and enor- 

mous production facilities have 

committed us to an economy in 
which full employment is the keystone. 
Unemployment has changed from an 
isolated social problem to a very basic 
equation of economic science vitally 
affecting taxes, markets, sales, credit, 
broad political trends and the private 
earnings of you and me. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss opinions and theories for 
permanent solution. We are concerned 
here with the means which already 
exist for speedier, more efficient, more 
scientific methods of employment in 
so far as there are jobs. In the process 
of finding the right man for the right 
job in the shortest possible time, we 
can cushion the ill effects of broad and 
prolonged unemployment, start our 
peacetime business running efficiently 
at lowest cost and aid reconversion 
into a period of sound prosperity. 

One of the broadest means toward 
keeping available jobs filled and of 
eliminating a deluge of unemployed 
upon jobless communities is the U. S. 
Employment Service. It is the only 
means of correlating the combined ex- 
perience of personnel management; of 
giving the small employer the same 
advantages of data and methods as 
the big ones with their own personnel 
departments; of giving all workers 
equal access to job information. 


INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT? 


We must face the fact that allowing 
for all withdrawals from war emer- 
gency labor ranks, we will still have 
something near 6.2 million unemployed 
by mid-December. At least until mid- 
1946, unemployment will tend to rise 
unless we achieve phenomenal plant 
clearance, retooling and redesign. 

Demand for war workers drew many 
of our civilian soldiers away from 
homes and backgrounds; many clear 
across the country. Over 7,000,000 
went to work in other communities, 
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over 3,000,000 in other states. Most 
of these people must be informed of, 
and travel to, new jobs. While a few 
industries such as steel, coal and auto- 
mobile can re-employ full personnel 
immediately, others, such as rubber 
and chemicals, will be able to absorb 
only a part of their war payrolls. There 
are cases such as Charlestown, In- 
diana, where 13,000 workers have 
been disemployed by the closing of a 
non-convertible munitions plant neces- 
sarily placed in an isolated area now 
offering no possibility of alternative 
peacetime work. Against such cases 
stand areas where civilian industry 
has been at a standstill and now ex- 
periences actual labor shortage in spe- 
cialized skills. 


REDUCES "JOB RUSH" 


One of the serious community 
problems which can arise out of un- 
employment is the tendency of large 
bodies of disemployed to rush into 
strange communities at the first rumor 
of possible jobs. Too often, the rumor 
is vague and over-optimistic, and too 
often the workers find themselves ap- 
plying for jobs for which they are not 
needed. To a large extent, USES can 
reduce the problem through such 
means as informing workers of actual 
numbers and types of jobs available, 
wages and working conditions, inter- 
locking data from on-the-spot reports 
such as labor supply on hand at point 
of employment, local costs of living, 
housing, school and recreation facili- 
ties, etc. 

Through the placement of 34,000,- 
000 workers, the war industries de- 
veloped close working harmony with 
USES, but the civilian industries, 
small business and professions are not 
as intimately acquainted with its ser- 
vices. The agency is actually a network 
of 1,725 permanent, full-time local 
employment offices operating in con- 
junction with local, State and civic so- 
cial groups, the Legion, VFW and 
other veteran organizations, local em- 
ployers, labor and municipal authori- 


ties. While staffs and management of 
each office are local, the network has 
the national overall facilities of WMC 
in research, area studies, job analysis 
and breakdowns, filing of employment 
vacancies, classification of skills and 
related jobs, development of personnel 
methods, etc. 

The benefit of this set-up is that a 
personnel manager looking for special- 
ized groups not locally available can 


make his’ company’s needs known ' 


across the land. He can simply file the 
requirements and details of job va- 
cancies for direct answer, or he can 
designate USES, either for preliminary 
screening and aptitude tests of poten- 
tial employees or as direct hiring 
agent. In one case, USES hired most 
of the skilled workers on a finished 
construction project for a new project 
a thousand miles away. However, the 
service is not limited to common labor 
and skilled trades. The placing of a 
$15,000 lawyer and a full staff of 
juniors is typical of individual facili- 
ties. There have even been registra- 
tions for mortician assistants and beau- 
ticilan operators. 


ADAPTING WAR SKILLS 


Currently, USES is concentrating 
upon the adaption of skills and experi- 
ence learned in war work and the 
armed forces to peacetime industrial 
needs. In cases of “job families” —the 
term for closely associated occupations 
and methods, of work—the reconver- 
sion of the worker is based chiefly on 
reclassification. In cases where appren- 
tice work or further training is neces- 
sary to qualify workers for available 
jobs, the counseling service and _per- 
sonnel experience of USES is available 
to either worker or employer. One 
USES goal is to get the worker the 
type of employment in which he is 
most interested, a factor to which per- 
sonnel managers are giving closer at- 
tention in relation to production efi- 
ciency and management-labor relations. 
In one plant, for instance, the wide 
experience of USES was helpful to 
pérsonnel management in a program 
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Typical Trouble Spot... Rust 
caused by water from a leaking 
or “sweating” overhead pipe. 


$1 00,000,000—-: 12's just a con- 


servative estimate of the annual losses caused by 
rust ... how much is your share? 


Precautionary measures can minimize or com- 
pletely eliminate rust destruction—save you money 
and production headaches. 


Cities Service Rust Remover is an unexcelled 
first-step in plant-protection. This fast-acting liquid 
dissolves rust from iron or steel and removes tar- 
nish from aluminum, brass, copper and other non- 
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ferrous metals. It’s simple to apply and easy to 
remove. 

After cleaning, your Cities Service engineer will 
show you how to protect and preserve the cleaned 
metal surfaces with a special coating of one of our 
exclusive Anti-Corrodes. 

Cities Service will be glad to study your plant 
operations and recommend a suitable rust-pre- 
vention program without obligation on your part. 

You may avoid considerable trouble and expense. 
Consult a Cities Service expert today. 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 417, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :.I am interested in your Rust Prevention Program. 
Please contact me. 
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of within-plant transfer of hurriedly- 
placed war workers to civilian jobs 
more to their liking and aptitudes. 

Originally, USES concentrated upon 
service to the unemployed, all of 
whom must file with the local office if 
secking unemployment compensation. 
Currently, approximately 30,000,000 
men and women are eligible for com- 
pensation if unemployed, However, the 
war years broadened USES experience 
and facilities so as to be of greater 
use to unions, labor groups and em- 
ployer personnel management in the 
study of labor trends and factors, 
methods of training and occupational 
aptitudes, The overall trend is toward 
greater employee satisfaction and effi- 
ciency, which the business man trans- 
lates into dollars. 

It often happens that unions, en- 
gineering societies and highly special- 
ized personnel departments are better 
able to find employment for their par- 
ticular groups by their own means, 
However, knowledge of the jobs avail- 
able with USES is of considerable aid 
to WMC in its week-by-week analysis 
of the shifting employment picture. 
This current data is becoming one of 
the chief tools of market analysts and 
sales managers for the consideration 
of promotional campaigns, marketing 
new products, credit policies, sales- 
men’s quotas, ete, One insurance com- 
pany bases much of its agent-quota 
and collection policies upon these fig: 
ures. They are attracting particular 
attention at the moment in realty, con- 
struction and time-payment merchan- 


dise circles. 
BOON TO EMPLOYERS 


Many employers with personnel man- 
agement services of their own are find- 
ing that even where labor is ample, 
preliminary job classifying and apti- 
tude screening by USES raises the 
potential of good selection in hiring 
at the gate. It is inherent in USES 
that in operating as a public agency 
through which unemployment compen- 
sation is carried out, the exchange 
strives for permanent placement. Re- 
cently, a reconverted industry found 
that technological developments neces- 
sitated adaptation to a brand new 
skill, The industry's own solution has 
been a period of on-the-job training, 
but in the screening of applicants, 
USES was able to eliminate a large 
percentage of unsuited applicants by 
“test batteries”—the term for group 
aptitude tests, such as a test for fin- 





ger dexterity, required in certain 
occupations, The agency is also giv- 
ing attention to steering inexperi- 
enced labor who want training away 
from overcrowded skills and passing 
trades, 

To my mind, the broad value of 
USES is that it is strictly a public 
service operating free of special in- 
terests or intent toward an uncon- 
tested national economic goal—fullest 
possible employment, with scientifically 
selected labor making for greatest effi- 
ciency on the job. By nature, industrial 
personnel management is concerned 
only with getting the best labor avail- 
able, as needed; its interest in making 
the worker productive ceases if he does 
not fit the particular task. In this par- 
ticular aspect USES has been of con- 
siderable co-operation to both unions 
and management interested in reclassi- 
fication of war workers, up-grading, 


‘ switch-overs, promotional plans and 


extra training offering opportunity for 
advancement. But its own job goes 
further; it is to help those able to work 
become a productive economic unit. 


BROAD PERSONNEL EXPERIENCE 


As an example of USES service to 
employers, the agency's experience re- 
cently made it possible for a large 
employer to eliminate the expensive 
maladjustment of simultaneous hiring 
and firing of the same classes of labor 
by different departments at different 
gates. In a rather complex situation 
involving a skeptical management, a 
doubtful union and a physically handi- 
capped worker, USES was able to 
expedite the training and test period 
of a blind man polishing pipe bowls. 
Two weeks after full orientation on the 
job, the handicapped man’s concen- 
tration raised him above normal efli- 
ciency level. Study of the handicapped 
and disabled has established the fact 
that where they can adapt themselves 
to a skill, they generally rate higher 
than average efficiency out of deter- 
mination to compensate for their dis- 
ability. 

It goes without saying that our pri- 
mary employment consideration — is 
helping the veteran, particularly the 
inexperienced, to find his interests and 
set his vocational course in life. In this 
connection, and equally applicable to 
those civilians whose experience is 
limited to war skills, USES counseling 
service is developing appropriate 
studies and techniques, it having been 
realized that a great many people drift 





into a line of work in which they have 
little interest, while they may have 
real aptitudes for other jobs. At one 
time considered of little importance, 
personnel management is now realiz. 
ing that getting the right job for the 
man is as important as getting the 
right man for the job. 

The very special problem of the dis. 
abled veteran is being met with the 
management and labor co-operation 
which was expected, but with surpris. 
ing results in personnel study. Psycho- 
logically, it is essential that the dis. 
abled do not feel objects of special 
privilege and favor, and—from the 
efficiency study standpoint—this orig. 5 
inally appeared more or less insur- 
mountable, However, with the flexible 
co-operation of management, it has 
been found that the big majority of 
the disabled will be able to maintain 
full efficiency with very minor adapta- 
tions to their particular case. 

WMC makes no claim that its facili- 
ties are the entire answer to the un- 
employment problem, What we do say 
is that we have developed a means for 
the study and analysis of employment 
factors, and for helping to stabilize 
this vital economic element. The very 
flexibility and local nature of USES , 
offices, backed by national economic 
policies, offers the broadest and speed- 
iest means for everybody to help in the 
bringing together a job and the right 
employee for it. This applies equally 
to the unemployed person himself, the 
big employer or the small business 
man looking for a special type of clerk 
or secretary. 


SERIOUS PROBLEM 


The tremendous dislocation of labor, 
the war worker’s and inexperienced 
veteran’s uncertainty as to their future, 
is the most unsettling factor in our 
economy today. We have the produc 
tion facilities, the managerial know: 
how, the labor, the backlog of replace- 
ments and needed construction, and 
$230 billions of liquid assets to carry 
us through reconversion into a period 
of incredible production and prosper 
ity. But if in the interim of finding 
the ultimate solution to unemployment 
we fail to effect the fullest employment 
possible, as quickly as possible with 
the means at hand, we can well wreck 
our post-war prosperity and warp the 
pattern of our economy for the next 
hundred years. USES is one means 
toward this end, available to serve any: 
one with an employment problem. 
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Talk to a Man— 
Not About Him! 


HESE are busy days. All of us 

are hurried. Getting things done 

properly and quickly is all im- 
portant. Some of us are more efficient 
than others. And, quite likely, we be- 
come a bit impatient. Sometimes we 
are downright irritable. We're inclined 
to be critical. Somebody slips a bit- 
a fellow-worker makes a mistake—and, 
boy, do we go to town! 

It’s so easy. to talk about this man 
—about his mistake. Perhaps he has 
been guilty of that common ailment, 
procrastination, He may have failed to 
follow through on some important 
matter. Possibly he talked too much 
about something told to him in con- 
fidence—and immediately found him- 
self branded as a “loose talker.” Or he 
may have been too high-handed with 
a good customer—or overbearing and 
unreasonable in dealing with a sub- 
ordinate. Such mistakes are common. 
But when such a mistake is made, it 
too frequently happens that most of 
us promptly make another mistake! 
We usually talk to others about it 
instead of to the man himself! 


HE WOULDN'T LISTEN 


I knew an individual who came, 
eventually, to an untimely end in in- 
dustry. He was above average as a 
salesman, and knew his line of mer- 
chandise thoroughly. He was energetic 
and. aggressive. But he couldn’t listen 
to the fellow. he was trying to sell. 
He insisted upon “butting in” before 
the prospect could put thoughts into 
words, Somehow, he had the idea that 
he should literally overpower him with 
a steady flow of facts, figures and 
arguments. Many times he won an ar- 
gument—but lost the sale. Finally, he 
faded out of the business picture. 

But, most tragic of all, no friend or 
associate of this potentially great sales- 
man ever sat down and talked to him 
about his faults, though plenty of folks 
talked about him “behind his back.” 

Why does this happen so frequent- 
ly in business? Well, maybe we hesi- 
tate to say anything to the man that 
would hurt his feelings. So, we pro- 
ceed to hurt his reputation by whis- 
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pering about his shortcomings. Now, 
the person chiefly concerned—the man 
who made the mistake—may go on 
for months without hearing these whis- 
perings. Possibly he does other things 
that are a bit off the beam. The whis- 
perings go on. Eventually someone in 
authority hears the comments. Result: 
The man may be discharged. 

What's the friendly, helpful thing to 
do when anybody in your organization 
makes a mistake? 


NVAVULICGAADOGRIAUS AANUUUAAEUUU COMEDY ODTETUOAROT LE UAANOUTRA ADD DRAAU TOU AAPA OORN Mek RAN AeA TN 


Some sound advice from 
a leading executive on 
how to handle criticism 


UUMUTTTOAUOUUEEAAAUUNLHTOULOUERATUUOEOEOAEAOAUOUUEETLTYOOU LOCUM UU UUUAUATEOOUUOAREG MAACO TANUUUUUBENAA LEU NENA LAU 


First of all, don’t talk to others 
about it. Go to the man. Tell him in 
a kindly way just what’s happened. 
If he’s the right type he'll thank you— 
and take steps to right the mistake 
and see that he doesn’t do it again. 

With apologies to the advertising 
copywriter who advises us that at times 
even our best friends won't tell us, if 
you'll talk to a fellow-worker in a help- 
ful way about his shortcomings, he 
may well feel that you are truly one of 
his best friends. Most of us, perhaps, 
shrink from discussing such matters 
frankly with the man most concerned 
—fearing he may suspect us of want- 
ing to appear superior, more intelli- 
gent, abler. But there is a simple, 
practical way to be helpful in such a 
situation. 

Certainly one shouldn’t follow the 
example of a friend of mine, who had 
a chap in his sales organization with 
an offensive breath. Sure enough, most 
of his best friends wouldn’t speak to 
the poor fellow about it. One day my 
friend lost patience and said: “Say, do 
you know you have a lousy breath? 
Why in the name of all that’s holy 
don’t you do something about it?” 
Yes, it got results, but scarcely in the 
proper way. 

Suppose you get hold of the brother 
who has slipped—and talk to him just 


as one team-mate to another. Suppose 
you say something like this to him: 

“Bill, you and I can help each other. 
Some day you can do me a good turn 
-—the same kind of good turn I want 
to do for you now. I’ve been watching 
you—and I can tell you that every- 
body in this outfit thinks you’re doing 
a swell job. There’s just one thing that 
seems to be wrong—and that’s what | 
want to tell you about. Incidentally, 
all of us make mistakes now and then, 
and sometimes we don’t realize it. 
Anyhow, the big crime isn’t mak. . 
ing a mistake—it’s making that same 
mistake more than once!” 

With such a beginning, you'll find it 
easy to go on with a frank, construc- 
tive conversation—out of which your 
man will come inspired and heartened 
—with genuine appreciation for your 
thoughtfulness. 


SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS 


“Promote from within whenever 
possible” is a wonderful slogan in any 
organization. But it’s easier said than 
done. To promote from within, people 
within the organization must grow and 
develop in spite of all the obstacles a 
stupid management can place in front 
of them. Many others must be helped 
to grow and develop. Some individuals 
will grow and develop in spite of all 
the obstacles a stupid management can 
place in front of them. Many others 
must be helped to grow and develop. 
After all, what finer thing can be real- 
ized in any organization than a spirit 
of helpfulness that radiates from the 
big chief and his top associates clear 
on down to the man or woman in the 
job—and right on back up again? 

To “promote from within” is only 
possible when everybody in the outfit 
works from within for the improve- 
ment and development of all—when 
each and every individual is quick to 
extend a helping hand to any team- 
mate who slips. 

“All for one and one for all”—this 
is more than a battle cry. It’s the very 
essence of that stuff which builds win- 
ning teams in any kind of sport and in 
any kind of business! 
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e of steel products 
@ increased by 4 tol? 


ey ” 


me impossible,” you say? Well, before Pearl 
Harbor you would have been right. 


Then something happened. A startling discovery 
that means you may soon be able to buy washing 
machines, automobiles, hardware, many important 
metal items that can outlast any you’ve ever owned 
before by 4 to 1! 


The discovery is CORRONIZING, a miraculous 
new weapon against corrosion and rust. Invented by 
scientists of the Standard Steel Spring Company, 
CORRONIZING is a new alloy “armor” that outlasts 

other rust-resisting coatings for steel. 


This is no mere claim. It has been proved in the 
war, on land and sea in every kind of climate. Pro- 
gressive manufacturers and retailers will soon be 
able to bring you products made with “Corronized” } 

steel. Motor car makers—always a step ahead—may 
be among the first to offer this sensational advantage. 


So watch for the wonderful new products that will 
be made with “Corronized” steel. They can defy rust 
... keep their beauty and safety years longer... in- 

crease the service you get for your money as much 
as 4 to 1. 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING — 


The Magic Ca pel 2 
Long “ Life je Slt 







(OBRONIZE 
a 


Against Rust 


Quick Facts for 
Manufacturing and Sales Executives 





Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 
with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base . . . can be worked in any manner. Permits 
using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Soldier Speaks: 


Veterans Protest Against 
“Seniority” Penalizing 


HROUGHOUT this series on the 
Legendas and aspirations of 

returning Gls, the absolute ne- 
cessity of providing them with jobs 
has been emphasized. The right to 
work, to earn a living for himself and 
his family, is the one thing above all 
else Joe feels he merits. 

But for too many soldiers, return- 
ing victorious from world-wide bat- 
tlefields littered with Buddy-dead, a 
rude shock is waiting. Instead of be- 
ing favored for employment as a par- 
tial recompense, a token indication of 
their countrymen’s thanks, these vet- 
erans will discover they are actually 
discriminated against by an impene- 
trable wall of “seniority,” blocking 
them out coldly and completely from 
the most attractive jobs, from every 
major manufacturing field, every 
unionized job area in the country. 

How so? Does not the draft act pro- 
vide selectees with a “job back guar- 
antee” and the understanding that war 
service shall be counted toward senior- 
ity just as if they had remained on 
the job? 


MEANINGLESS GUARANTEE? 


For those who held jobs in union- 
* ized industry at the time of employ- 
ment: Yes, that is to a large extent 
true, though even in these cases much 
union quibbling over interpretation 
threatens to curtail seriously the ex- 
tent of seniority granted a veteran 
for his war years. To more than half 
of the 13-million-odd in service, how- 
ever, even this guarantee is meaning- 
less. They have never held a job. 

Few at home seem to realize this 
has most pronouncedly been a young 
man’s war, that most of the bloody 
fighting has been done in the past 
four years by lads who went from 
school to combat, from their ‘teens 
right into war, with no opportunity 
for job-holding. 

As a result, nearly seven million re- 
turning veterans will have no claim 
whatsoever to any job. 

All the “job insurance” of the draft 


act is applicable to the “other half’— 
and unions are bitterly fighting any 
interpretation, any specific act that 
would give these young millions a 
seniority credit for wartime work on 
any job. 

In short, these men, “our heroes,” 
must be at the bottom of every union- 
ized industry throughout the land they 
fought for and saved. 


SET-UP IS UNJUST 


A hypothetical example of how this 
injustice operates: Tom and Dick, im- 
mediately after the Pearl Harbor in- 
famy, quit school and attempted to 
enlist. Dick is rejected as a 4F, so 
he takes a job in an auto factory do- 
ing war work. Tom is accepted and 
fights, say, with the Marines on 
Guadalcanal, Saipan and Iwo Jima, 
gets a decoration or two and maybe 
a Purple Heart. For four years he has 
gone through incredible hell, at little 
pay, on a 24-hour schedule that gave 
his country ultimate victory. 

Dick, meanwhile, with time-and-a- 
half and four years at wartime pay, 
rolls up a fat sum of money, has reg- 
ular hours, clean living and all the 
comforts of the finest way of life in 
the world. Sure, he does an important 
job and his 4F status is no fault of 
his. But how about Tom? He can not 
even get a job with the same company, 
or any other that’s unionized. He’s 
hopelessly behind Dick in seniority: 
He has none, none for the war years, 
and Dick has four. 

So Tom is jobless; Dick continues 
working. 

The wounded, decorated, returned 
hero soon finds a pawned ‘Purple 
Heart buys few loaves of bread. 

That’s exactly the way the deplor- 
able existing set-up, with its lack of 
seniority safeguards, will operate for 
nearly seven million veterans. In 
unionized industry they will stand lit- 
tle chance of getting a job, for there 
is bound to be a certain amount of 
unemployment from swollen wartime 
working forces. If and when they do 


get in, veterans will enjoy the low- 


est seniority, be the first to be axed . 


in any recession or “adjustment.” 
This paradoxical, ironical situation 
whereby, first, the nation’s soldiers 
and sailors are penalized in getting 
jobs when peace comes, and, second, 
those who enjoyed home-front  se- 
curity and the fruits of a wartime 
boom are benefited, must assuredly be 
rectified if justice is to be done. 
Representative Harold Knutson, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, has_intro- 
duced a bill that, if passed, will meet 
this crying injustice. His proposed law 
specifies that any veteran who seeks a 
job where seniority is a factor shall 
have credit for the time spent in 
service exactly as if he had been at 
that particular work; also, he would 
get credit for a day-and-a-half for 
each sixth day of service and double- 
time for holidays, the idea being that 
this time compensation will be an ad- 
justment for the equivalent high pay 
workers received for “extra” hours. 


BILL GIVES SENIORITY 


In addition, according to a study 
of the bill in the New York Times, it 
would provide that “all men who 
served in uniform would have, in those 
industries where it is important, 
greater seniority .than any civilian 
who had been working in industry for 
the same time. This would be due to 
the fact that the civilian, who would 
have collected in cash for his over- 
time, would have established seniority 
only on the basis of 365 days a year, 
while the veteran would have a senior- 
ity reckoning based on an 8-and-a- 
half day week for each of the 52 
weeks in the year.” 

Such a law as Rep. Knutson pro- 
poses manifestly provides only ele- 
mental justice to seven million re- 
turning veterans. It is terribly im- 
portant that such a measure become 
law promptly. Surely returned service 
men should not be penalized for their 
wartime occupation—fighting _ free- 
dom’s battles. 
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First Step Back in 1910, Jimmie left his 

father’s farm for the big city of New York. He 
still talks about the first Ferry ride and the thrill he got 
looking at the New York sky line. He liked the Ferry, stayed 
right on it, got a job shining shoes and saved some money. 
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Third Step Jimmie got hold of a barber ee right near 
the steel mill. He put his name up over the door, made friends 
and got customers. He also took an interest in a shoe repairing 
shop nearby. Then another interest in a little one-armed 


restaurant in the same neighborhood. Jimmie was sure in 
Cnsinees. 
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Fifth Step This is the sign that hangs 0 over Jimmie’s door 
today. It marks the biggest step in his career. Before car 
production was halted by war, Jimmie had twenty salesmen, 
and as many service specialists on his pay roll. He did a 
whale of a business and will again. Jimmie, of course, thinks 

Soto and Plymouth cars are the greatest in the world. 
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Tus story of Jimmie is true, — from 
records on file with Chrysler Corporation. 
It is a story typical of hundreds of other 
American boys and men who made good 
in the direct and simple American way. 
The free way. Jimmie took the jolts and 
bumps in stride. He came up smiling. He 
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Jimmiels Fie, He46 
To Fortune 


Reading time: 1 minute, 54 seconds 


BUYING waerR 







Second Step Next Jimmie got the Western fever. Started 
West, working his way on the public roads. Then got a job 
in a Western Steel Mill where he learned the machinist’s 

trade. Jimmie kept his eyes wide open all the 

time and had dreams of bigger things. A 
business of his own maybe. vey. 
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Fourth Step By this time Jimmie had a family. A fine wife 
and two lusty youngsters. He had a father-in-law too, who 
owned a garage but wanted to retire. Jimmie took over. His 
machinist’s training now came in handy. He was smart with 
automobiles. He made a local name for himself. Kept working 
hard, with his eyes wide open, seemed 

= to get bigger and better ideas 

— all the time. 
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Jimmie Steps Back — to heals again. Jimmie’s home is 
a model farm where 350 acres of fields and pastures give him 
relaxation with his family. His sizable dairy herd also helps 
supply a considerable area with its daily needs in fresh milk. 
Next to his De Soto-Plymouth dealership, Jimmie’s farm is 
his pride and joy. Jimmie earned them both. 


a een 


kept his eyes open, and nothing, really, 
stood in his way. 
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New Thursday Night Program! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz with the 
most Popular Stars of the Musical World, Thursday, C B S, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 














Behind the Labor Scene 


ORBES digests all labor publications 

—their circulation approaches 20,- 
000,000—and regularly presents char- 
. acteristic extracts, without comment, 
on this page. 


“STOCKHOLDERS DIDN'T KNOW" 


From Labor (AFL), official organ 
of the Railway Brotherhoods (circula- 
tion, 700,000) : 

Not even the stockholders of a big 
corporation knew that its officials were 
paying themselves “bonuses” totaling 
the huge sum of $3,000,000, until 
Uncle Sam’s investigators uncovered 
the deal... 

Stockholders are supposed to be the 
owners of corporations, but in many 
cases . . . they do not know what is 
going on at their expense, and could 
not stop it if they did know, because 
the companies are firmly controlled by 
“self-perpetuating” directors and of- 


Usually the corporation officials who 
take the biggest bonuses for themselves 
are the stingiest in paying their work- 
ers and the most hostile toward labor 
unions. 


LABOR NO LONGER HUMBLE 


From The Butcher Workman 
(AFL), (circulation, 100,000) : 
Our “Master Minds” are in a quan- 


If, during the good old days, a 
strike took in too much territory .. . 
there always was an agency that could 
be relied upon to beat the workers 
into submission—the police, the State 
guard and, if absolutely necessary, 
U. S. troops. However, it seems that 
the good old days are gone, to return 
no more. 

Labor is no longer so humble or 
submissive . . . And so “our problem” 
is really giving headaches to the “Mas- 
ter Minds.” 


THE LABOR LOBBY 


From The Dispatcher (CIO): 

There’s nothing like our Congress, 
and we have only ourselves to blame. 
We, the people, don’t vote enough, 
don’t take enough interest in what is 
happening in Congress—or what is 
not happening—and don’t maintain 
the heat the way big business does. 

True, we can’t put out of our wages 
the same kind of liquor and entertain- 


ment that Standard Oil does, nor can 
we pay fabulous salaries to slick lobby- 
ists who know their way around a 
McLean mansion so well that a Martini 
might not be slopped on a debutante’s 
orchid. 

But if we only make up our collec- 
tive mind to use it, we can have the 
most effective lobby Washington ever 
knew. 


From the American Federationist, 
official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (circulation, 205,000) : 

“One of the difficulties, as I see it, 
is that we worship money instead of 
honor. A billionaire, in our estimation, 
is much greater in these days in the 
eyes of the people than the public ser- 
vant who works for public interest. It 
makes no difference if the billionaire 
rode to wealth on the sweat of little 
children and the blood of underpaid 
labor. No one ever considered Car- 
negie libraries steeped in the blood of 
the Homestead steelworkers, but they 
are. We do not remember that the 
Rockefeller Foundation is founded on 
the dead miners of the Colorado Fuel 


. and Iron Company and a dozen other 


similar performances. We worship 
Mammon; and until we go back to 
ancient fundamentals and return to the 
Giver of the Tables of the Law and 
His teachings, these conditions are go- 
ing to remain with us. 

“It is a pity that Wall Street, with 
its ability to control all the wealth of 
the nation and to hire the best law 
brains in the country, has not pro- 
duced some statesmen, some men who 
could see the dangers of bigness and 
of the concentration of the control of 


THE OLD ENEMY RETURNS 
i 





From Reading Labor Advocate (AFL) 


wealth. Instead of working to meet the 
situation, they are still employing the 
best law brains to serve greed and self- 
ish interest: People can stand only so 
much, and one of these days there will 
be a settlement. We shall have one re- 
ceivership too many, and one un- 
necessary depression out of which we 
will not come with the power still in 
the same old hands. , 

“Our unemployment and our unrest 
are the result of the concentration of 
wealth, the concentration of population 
in industrial centers, mass production 
and a lot of other so-called modern 
improvements.—Harry S. TRUMAN, in 
1937.” 


“REASONS” 


From Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 

One of the reasons why Congress 
went fishing is that President Truman 
did not take a strong position. 

One of the reasons why our new 
President did not read the riot act to 
Congress, was that his war agencies 
did not provide him with the outlines 
of a program, because they are special- 
interest dominated. 

The over-all reason why official 
Washington did not move to evolve a 
real reconversion program, was that 
they would not listen to labor’s legis- 
lative representatives. 


“LABOR BAITER" 


From Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO) : 

Over a nation-wide hook-up Gover- 
nor Frank J. Lausche lauds Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, one of America’s 
top-flight labor baiters, as a great 
American. 

No doubt the Governor took the 
right slant on Rick, if he was appeal- 
ing to the NAM crowd which is now 
preparing to crack down on organized 
labor as soon as they can fall back on 
tax refunds to pay dividends when 
plants are shut. 

But to workers of Ohio and to mil- 
lions of reasonable citizens Rick is 
one of industry’s leading throttlebot- 
toms, and a vicious one at that. The 
Governor’s views are his own and he 
has a right to have them. But in this 
case they do not coincide with the 
views of this paper and the people 
whom it represents. 
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Whole meals frozen and shipped in paper. More jobs here. 





ITH VICTORY, servicemen and war 

workers alike are going to need 
jobs. How many there will be, no one 
can say. But this much is known: 


Business management is already lay- 
ing plans to meet as quickly as possible 
the demand for goods that will exist 


when the war ends—and doing this will | 





make jobs by the thousands. 





Take the paper industry. Not only 
will paperboard, for packing and ship- 
ping postwar products, be needed by 
the thousands of tons, but new uses for 


paper—grown out of war discoveries— 





will increase that demand many times. 


Imagine plasticized paper, for ex- 
ample, so tough that roofing tiles can be 
made of it. Imagine it so sturdy that it 
can be built into light-weight furniture. 
Imagine paper so soft, yet so resistant 
to tearing, that sheets and pillowcases 
for hospital use can be made of it. 


These, and many other exciting new 
uses, will increase the demand for paper 
—and demand for goods makes jobs. 





The paper industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette, that are planning now for post- 
war employment. 


If you have a war job, stay on it—there’ll be lots of opportunities after Victory! 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 


Soft paper sheets for hospitals will take workers to produce. 








Long-lasting tugs, woven on paper. Still more jobs! : 


Postwar Johs—Wrapped Up in Paper! 


After the war, there will be lots of op- 
portunities. So, if you are on a war job, 
stay on it until Uncle Sam says it’s fin- 
ished. Victory must come first. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
In The Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE, MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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~ Your Post-War Taxes 


TMM CIMT 


A leading tax authority 
analyzes a subject of 
deep interest to us all 


TTT HUAI 


HE maintenance of a _prosper- 

ous and solvent national econ- 

omy is the first necessity of 
the American people. 

Such economy requires a high level 
of production, employment and con- 
sumption. Touching this general ob- 
jective all are agreed. The high level 
of production, employment and con- 
sumption is largely dependent upon 
an equitable post-war tax program. 


All economic policy and planning be- | 


gins with and is practically circum- 
scribed by the four corners of our 
revenue laws. 

It must always be remembered that 
to the total Federal tax take, approxi- 
mately ten and a half billion dollars 
must be added for municipal, county 
and state taxes. All taxes are paid by 
substantially the same group of tax- 
payers. 


50% CUT NEEDED? 


Taxation cannot create the spirit of 
enterprise, but an ill considered and 
devised tax program, poorly admin- 
istered, may well destroy it. 

It would seem that the individual 
income tax rates should be cut from 
the lowest to the highest brackets, ap- 
proximately 50%, beginning in 1946. 
Obviously, full reduction of the in- 
come rates, as indicated, can not be 
made effective in 1946; but the reduc- 
tion should take place beginning with 
1946 and running through 1947 and 
probably 1948. 

It would seem fair to say that the 
Government ought not to take more 
than fifty cents out of every dollar 
earned by the taxpayer. Unless Fed- 
eral rates are reduced as indicated, 
the Federal and local Governments 
will take more than fifty cents out of 
the taxpayer’s dollar. ~ 

The exemption allowed to the men 
and women in the armed forces should 


By WALTER F. GEORGE 


(U. S. Senator from Georgia) 


be increased so that the enlisted per- 
sonnel, non-commissioned officers and 
officers of the lower commissioned 
grades at least should be relieved of 
all Federal taxes during the war and 
should also be relieved of the necessity 
of making returns for any one of the 
war years, provided the income of 
such taxpayer consists of only the 
money paid by the United States 
Government. 

Some of the excise taxes should be 
immediately reduced in order to stim- 
ulate production and consumption. 
Certain special taxes, like the auto and 
boat use taxes, should be repealed, 
effective January 1 next. 





Senator Walter F. George 


The excess profits tax should be re- 
pealed, effective January 1, 1946, and 
in the interest of simplification the 
capital stock tax, the declared value 
excess profits tax and the double taxa- 
tion of inter-corporate dividends 
should likewise be eliminated. These 
taxes yield little revenue and greatly 
complicate our tax system. 

The normal and surtax on corpora- 
tion net income should be retained 
through the year 1946. This will pre- 
vent the severe loss to the Treasury 
through the repeal of the excess 
profits tax, because the excess profit 
net income will be carried in part to 
the normal and surtax incomes. 


Beginning with the calendar year 
1947 the computed normal and sur- 
tax rates should be reduced to at least 
30%, but this reduction should take 
place in two years, probably three. 

For simplification purposes the nor- 
mal and surtax income concepts 
should be consolidated and a flat cor- 
porate rate imposed. Little advantage 
will flow to the Treasury at this time 
from the use of the two concepts, 
since Federal securities have been de- 
prived generally of any tax exemption 
and as these securities are refunded 
the exemption against normal taxes 
will be completely eliminated. 

The capital gains tax should re- 
main as it is for 1946. Thereafter, a 
graduated scale, depending on the 
holding period, should be considered. 

The desired high level of produc- 
tion, employment and consumption 
will not be obtained through private 
enterprise in the transition and post- 
war period under the severe burden 
of wartime taxes. This should be 
axiomatic. 


DEBT REDUCTION ESSENTIAL 


We can not greatly reduce our Fed- 
eral budget unless we are willing to 


cut expenses to the bone. One inflexi- 


ble item in our budget ‘is the interest 
upon the national debt. The only thing 
to do with the debt is to pay it. Full 
confidence will depend upon annual 
debt reduction, beginning at the earli- 
est possible date, though the reduction 
may be small. 

Finally, unsound fiscal policies and 
an unsound legislative program will 
destroy public confidence in the mone- 
tary unit itself. Large scale deficit 
spending for any peacetime purpose, 
however attractive and desirable, will 
make any post-war tax program of lit- 
tle use to the private enterprise sys- 
tem. 

As long as the tools of industry are 
privately owned we must depend pri- 
marily upon the private enterprise 
system for a healthy economy. The 
only alternative is government enter- 
prise, and this policy will very soon 
result in the nationalization of the 
toels of industry. 
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1895 The Golden Anniversary of Anaconda Caf per 1945 


GUIDED AT SEA BY 


For hundreds of years, the navigator has de- 
pended on the compass—his ever-shining “star 
encased in brass”. This most useful copper 
alloy is non-magnetic and does not affect the 
compass needle. 

In the ingenious gyrocompass, copper and its 
alloys, brass and bronze, play essential roles 
because of their exceptionally high electrical 
conductivity and non-magnetic properties. In 
fact, these durable metals are used in most 
nautical instruments and in many other ship- 
board applications because they are rustproof 
and highly resistant to corrosion. 


Copper and its alloys possess other basic 
qualities, too—toughness combined with work- 
ability, ductility and high thermal conductivity 
—properties vitally valuable to industry, in 
peace as well as in war. 

That’s why, wher the war is ended, many of 
the new and improved products then available 
will utilize copper, brass or bronze. And Ana- 
conda, which has produced record amounts of 
the red metal and its alloys for America at war, 
will once again deliver them for use in the 
multitude of useful things that make up our 
high standard of living. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


mies 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory... Buy an Extra War Bond. 
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Time-Saving Pointers for 
Peacetime Salesmen 


HE return of peace is expected to 

start the wildest selling scramble 

the world has ever known. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of salesmen, both 
here and abroad, will go out with 
their samples and their sales stories. 
Judging from past experience, how- 
ever, more than 50% of them prob- 
ably won’t earn their keep. 

Why do so many fail? One of the 
principal reasons seems to be that they 
do not use their time to the best ad- 
vantage. They don’t spend enough 
time in the presence of the prospect. 
Even good salesmen don’t average 
more than two hours a day talking to 
prospective customers.. And no matter 
how energetic they may be, they can’t 
work more than 250 days a year. That 
totals up to 500 hours at the most. 

And remember—that’s the record of 
profit-making salesmen. The tail-end- 
ers in most sales organizations spend 
only from 200 to 300 hours a year on 
sales interviews. The rest of their time 
is lost in going from prospect to pros- 
pect, cooling their heels in reception 
rooms, writing reports, letters, etc. 


NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME 


All salesmen, in fact, whether stars 
or trailers, have to spend a lot of time 
traveling, waiting for interviews and 
handling the necessary details of 
their jobs. In one way or another, 
however, good salesmen manage to 
cut down the amount of this non-pro- 
ductive time. They are always con- 
triving to get more interviews in a 
day and to spend more time with 
prospects. 

Here are nine methods, followed by 
ace salesmen, by which you can ac- 
complish the same thing: 

1. Lay out the day’s work the night 
before. List the prospects you plan 
to call on, and select firms located as 
close together as possible, to save 
traveling time. Many successful sales- 


men set a generous quota for them- ~ 


selves. If they’ ordinarily make six 
calls a day, they schedule 10 or 12 
names, thus making ample allowance 
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for prospects they may not be able to 
contact. If some companies have to be 
passed up on a particular trip, they 
pick the most important for their 
calls. 

2. Have a system for keeping track 
of prospects’ names and addresses. 
Small index cards are the best for this 
purpose. A card should contain all 
pertinent information—name and ad- 
dress of the company, the important 
men to see, a brief notation of what 
happened on previous calls, etc. Ar- 
range your cards in the order in which 
customers will be called upon. A 
glance at the card before entering 


WUSTOUUDONANLUOADGRSALOUUEOLEEYUTOOANLYUOOORRAADUSEAET UALR UGA ESAAHUOO DEANNA AHA NNNN NAAN 
Here are nine ways to 
help you speed up your 
race for post-war sales 
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the reception room will give you all 
the necessary data. Some companies 
send out prospect lists to their repre- 
sentatives. Others. have their men 
carry miniature ledgers giving the 
past history of accounts. Regardless 
of what system the employer uses, the 
salesman should supplement “it with 
3 x 5 cards. They save hours of time 
every week. 

3. Organize your route before start- 
ing out, particularly where you're not 
well acquainted with the city. A stunt 
some salesmen follow is to pick their 
prospects for the day according to 
telephone exchanges. The assumption 
is that all companies with the same ex- 
change will be in one general neigh- 
borhood. A better plan is to buy a 
guide book and map of the city. This 
plan is necessary in cities like Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland, where the tele- 
phone directory lists subscribers under 
office buildings rather than street 
numbers. 

4. Another time-saver is to phone 
ahead for an appointment. There is a 
danger in this, of course. It’s easy for 
a buyer to turn down a salesman on 


the phone. The way to handle the 
problem is to put some twist into your 
appeal that will almost automatically 


assure an appointment. One salesman , 


does this, when working “country” 
trade, by phoning to a prospect in the 
next town, saying something like this: 
“Tl be passing your plant in about 
half an hour. I have to get to Water- 
ville by 4:00 and would appreciate it 
if you could see me for a couple of 
minutes. I have something you ought 
to see and you can give me a ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ on it in a split minute.” 

One of the best time-saving sales- 
men I know phones his prospects from 
a nearby point, saying: “I’m across 
the street. I know your waiting room 
must be crowded, and I don’t want to 
bother you unless you want to see 
me. You know that piece we were talk- 
ing about the last time? Well, I have 
a sample that’s a wow. Shall I run 
over? I won’t hold up the other boys 
long.” 

Another man sends a telegram two 
or three hours ahead reading: “Will 
call on you about 3:00. Have some- 
thing special to show. Will appreciate 
your courtesy.” 

All these methods are effective, if 
used with discretion. Just be sure you 
have something to justify the special 
privilege you’re asking. 


USE WAITING TIME, TOO 


5. Salesmen have a lot of writing to 
do, making out reports, etc. Much of 
this can be done while they are cool- 
ing their heels in waiting rooms, leav- 
ing more of their evenings for them- 
selves. 

6. While it’s usually unwise to go 
over the head of the buyer, it is often 
possible to see someone else in the 
company and do supplemental selling 
on him while you're waiting. For ex- 
ample, there is seldom any harm in 
talking to a foreman about how your 
goods are holding up, or in asking 
a clerk as to how they are selling. 

In industrial marketing, it is gen- 
erally necessary to sell five or six ex- 
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Memo: — 
~ To Ourselves 


Never before in the world’s history has a war 
been decided so far behind the line of battle. 


Notwithstanding the smashing blows 
struck by the Army and the Navy as they 
fought their way up from Pearl Harbor to a 
climax in the Pacific, it is a fact that Japan 
has not been demolished by military might, 
as Germany was. Fortunately for the lives 
and future happiness of millions of Ameri- 
cans, she surrendered to force in being, and 
not to force expended, to the superior scien- 
tific and productive power of the United 
States and her allies. 

It is fair to say that military and naval 
power drove this enemy to defeat down a 
road built by research, by productive effi- 
ciency, by the hard work of countless men 
and women who never heard a shot fired. To 
all of these Americans we are most grateful. 

In the national sorrow for those who gave 
their lives, in the jubilation of victory, 


the significance of this truly unique achieve-. 


ment must not escape us, because it is the 
one advance in human thinking to emerge 
from the holocaust. If we have learned the 
lesson of this tremendous power of ours, and 
will begin to apply it immediately, we may 
never again have to go to war. 

Scientific progress and productive efficien- 
cy are the most wonderful weapons of all 
time because they do not have to be laid 
aside when the fighting ends. They must 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 
‘ . 





not be laid aside. Industry and labor, with 
the full cooperation of our government, 
must begin at once to apply them to the 
problems of peace and reconstruction. I be- 
lieve we are ready to do that today. 


For whatever influence it may have in the 
shaping of our world economy, the General 
Electric Company .has been preparing to 
pursue this course for a long time. We are 
ready with plans that will multiply our serv- 
ices to consumers without increasing the 
price of those services. We hope to lower 
them in time. 

We have planned to cut manufacturing 
costs with new methods in order that we 
may maintain the fullest possible employ- 
ment and provide our workers with the 
means of obtaining the highest possible in- 
come measured by their cooperative efforts. 

We are prepared to invest more than ever 
before in our history in research so that it 
will insure for tomorrow more jobs, better 
working conditions, and more goods for 
more people at less cost. We believe America 
has a right to expect these benefits of capi- 
talist enterprise from business. 





President 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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They made Rubber Stick to Rayon... 
to produce a better tire 


A tough problem arose when they first 
used rayon cords in truck tires... 

It was difficult to make rubber adhere 
satisfactorily to rayon. A new material 
was needed...one that would bind these 
two together. 

Finally, chemists developed a special 
adhesive that makes the rubber coating 
adhere firmly to the rayon cords. As a 


result, thousands of miles were added to 
the life of heavy truck tires. 

Syntex, one of the many Flintkote 
rubber products, is a component part of 
that adhesive. 

And that is but one more example out 

- of thousands where Flintkote research 
and Flintkote products are serving in- 


dustry. 


- Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers... from subway flooring to 
skyscraper roofing...from interior finish- 
ing to exterior waterproofing... from ad- 
hesives to expansion joints...from bitu- 
minous enamels to industrial cements... 
from protective coatings for industrial 
structures to a wide line of build- 

ing materials for new construction 








ASLO 
and modernization. i ot eg 


Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well...at home and abroad. The 
complete research, development and 
manufacturing facilities of Flintkote are 
always at your disposal. 
Offices in principal cities throughout 
the country. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 





ecutives in an organization. It’s often 
possible to talk to one or two of these 
men while waiting for a chance to get 
to the real factor in the situation. As 
a matter of fact, the main buyer will 
frequently suggest that these other ex. 
ecutives be approached. 


7. Waiting time can also be used to 
get information that may be helpful 
when the buyer is reached. Reception 
clerks are glad to volunteer certain 
information. Sometimes, _ literature 
placed in waiting rooms contains valu- 
able tips and you can often learn 
much by talking to salesmen and 
others who are waiting. 

8. Remember that the big objective 
of a salesman’s day is to spend more 
time with buyers. Once you get in, 
there are lots of things that can be 
done to prolong the interview. You 


_can be taken into a factory to dis- 


cuss an operation, or conducted to a 
section of the store to see a display. Or 
you can invite the buyer to luncheon 
or dinner. Buyers will often accept 
such invitations if the matter is han- 
dled properly. Keep in mind that the 
buyer is also anxious.to save his time. 
If an interview promises to be long, he 
may prefer to postpone it to a lunch or 
dinner period. 


A CAR IS ESSENTIAL 


9. Select the most rapid means of 
traveling between prospects. With the 
war over, the salesman’s own car or 
that of the company will again prob- 
ably be the most popular type of 
transportation. If traveling without a 
car, in many cases it will be economi- 
cal to hire a drive-yourself car. Many 
salesmen find it profitable to engage a 
taxi for a few hours, especially where 
a lot of short calls have to be made. 
Generally, .it’s not advisable to use 
buses or street cars. They’re too slow, 
and they cut heavily into productive 
time. While saving nickels in riding 
on street cars, you can waste dollars 
in time. Above all, don’t walk, unless 
the prospect happens to be right 
around the corner. 

Time is the only true measure of the 
opportunities that life offers us— 
whether we be salesmen, executives, 
writers, bankers, lawyers or doctors. 
To the extent that we squander it we 
limit our chances of success, regard, 
less of what our work is. On the other 
hand, it’s possible for us to use our 
time to such good advantage that we 
will be able to find enough of it to 
accomplish all we want. 
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DRILLMASTER 


In military camps drillmasters help convert raw recruits 
into precisely trained troops. In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway's great shops at Roanoke, Va., different kinds of 
“drillmasters” fashion steel into powerful, precisely designed 
steam locomotives and other rail equipment, which move our 
armed forces and help keep them adequately supplied. One 
of these Veteran Railroad Drillmasters is pictured above at 
work on a flue sheet for a modern locomotive. 

Since Pearl Harbor, this veteran and other N. & W. shop 
employees like him, have constructed 50 powerful new coal- 
burning locomotives. They have made heavy repairs to 
many thousands of freight cars, and maintained other units 
of equipment in top-notch condition. They have completely 
overhauled 208 locomotives of neighboring lines to help 
keep the wheels rolling on other railroads. And in addition, 


they have contributed directly to the war effort by com- 
pleting 86 contracts for vital war equipment needed by the 
Army, Navy and war industries, including the manufacture 
and processing of approximately 350,000 separate equipment 
parts. 

This “Know How” of shop workers and other N. & W. 
employees is what makes Precision Transportation, which 
enabled this railroad in 1944 to move the greatest volume 
of war and civilian traffic in its history, without serious con- 
gestion or delay. 

Now. with victory won, the experience, skill, and 
“Know How” of N. & W. employees will be devoted in the 
fullest measure to building a better America—an America 
of sound progress and sound peace among the nations of 
the world. 


orfotk... Weslore. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Richmond has a large: 


supply of available in- 
dustrial land . .. on deep 
water, rail lines or high- 
ways ... ot exceptionally 
low prices. 


Richmond has one of the 
largest labor pools of 
any West Coast crea— 
embracing a wide variety 
of skills and crafts. 





Richmond labor has a 
long record of full co- 
operafion and high pro- 
ductivity. 











Eves 80 manufacturing concerns 
are located in the greater Richmond 
area that extends more than 20 miles along the 
shores of San Francisco Bay. This is the largest 
industrial area in central California—and vast 
expanses of choice industrial land are still 
available for manufacturers seeking Pacific 
Coast locations. 


The reasons for Richmond's rapid growth are 
of keen interest to any manufacturer. There’s 
Richmond’s strategic location—centrally situ- 
ated with relation to major West Coast markets. 
There’s industrial land—lots of it—priced at 
bed rock. There’s the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
natural harbor, San Francisco Bay, with Rich- 
mond its chief tonnage port. There’s adequate 
transportation . . . with 2 main line railways. 
And there’s a tremendous labor supply, with a 
wide variety of skilled and unskilled crafts. 


Richmond has all of this and MORE! But why 
not make your West Coast plant location on 
the intelligent basis of FACTS. 


WRITE FOR “RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 





The amazing story of a city that grew five times 
in population during 3 yeors ... and its plans 
and facilities for the post-war. Worth owning 


. . and free! Write on your business letter- 
head. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 103 — RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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Largest tonnage port 
on San Francisco Bay | 











Largest industrial area 


“4on San Francisco Bay 





Coal Comes of Age 

(Continued from page 15) 

Another interesting project is coal 
liquefaction. Coal petroleum, piped 
from mines to consumer, may not be 
a too ‘distant possibility. With oil- 
cracking machinery set up right at the 
mines, a fuel could be produced which 
might supplement possible shortages 
in kerosene and light heating oils. In- 
cidentally, a better Diesel oil from 
coal might be another result. 

A survey of many power plants has 
revealed an insufficient knowledge of 
vital fuel and combustion factors, as 
reflected in their original designs. 
From a coal-burning standpoint, thou- 
stands of today’s boiler plants are not 
getting the maximum ‘use from coal. 
Here is another large potential mar- 
ket. 

Coal has many other uses besides 
burning and supplying heat. It is a 
base for chemicals, dyes, plastics and 
explosives. Through the development 
of coal chemistry it now enters more 
than 200,000 products, running the 
gamut from food flavoring to nylons, 
from antiseptics to fertilizers. In the 
world of tomorrow you will find such 
diverse items as sheer, wrinkle-proof 
dresses, fireproof table tops and even 
shoes—all made from coal. 

Research has well demonstrated 
coal’s versatility, promises even great- 
er diversification in the future. No 
longer a commonplace commodity that 
merely provides heat and power, it has 
emerged from the war as a basic ele- 
ment of our daily lives, furnishing not 
only power and energy to industry, 
but comfort, convenience and luxury 
to the home. 





New Era in 
Communications? 


No more wire lines for com- 
munications services? This de- 
velopment was recently fore- 
shadowed by Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, 
of RCA laboratories, who en- 
visions a vast system of radio 
relay stations carrying telephone 
and telegraph messages, broad- 
cast programs, facsimile and 
television — all simultaneously. 
Lines of towers, spaced 25 to 40 
miles apart, each equipped with 
small automatic radio transmit- 
ters and receivers, would carry 
coast to coast messages _ over 
highly directive radio beams. 
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New Frontiers for 


Agriculture 


PO LULL LULL LLU LLL LLL DLL LLL 
’ il 2 
Ferguson's family unit 
farm system develops 
untapped land resources 
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HOSE who may fear the exhaus- 

tion of so-called American fron- 

tiers can take assurance that 
some frontiers are far from developed. 
One of these is the dynamics and in- 
genuity of industrial enterprise. 

It has taken the searching leader- 
ship of industry, for instance, to dis- 
cover—on the simplest showings of 
mathematics—that American agricul- 
ture is a realm of untapped resources 
and broad opportunity for abounding 
national prosperity. 

“Prosperity from the Ground Up” 
has become the rallying slogan of 
business and civic leaders in im- 
portant industrial centers, because 
they are convinced that the wealth of 
the soil lies as a sprawling backdrop 
to the wealth of all other segments 
of the economic community. Specifi- 
cally, the untapped agricultural fron- 
tier is not so much in untilled acres 
of land but in low-cost production and 
more efficient output as levers to a 
higher standard of living. 


FIVE-POINT PHILOSOPHY 


Emphasis of farm prosperity as a 
determinate in industrial expansion is 
voiced by keen-minded Harry Fergu- 
son, Irish-born founder of the Ford- 
Ferguson system for operation of 
family-unit farms. Ferguson philoso- 
phy: 

.1. The greatest primary source of 
wealth is the land. 

2. The activities of creating wealth 
from natural resources (the land) and 
enhancing its value by processing and 
distributing it (industry and trade) 
determine the level of employment. 

3. The lower the cost of goods and 
services, the greater the number of 
people who can enjoy their benefits. 

4. Cost of living and cost of the 
major part of raw materials are large- 
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ly determined by cost of production 
on the land because most of our raw 
materials ‘and all of our food come 
from the land. > 

5. Therefore, the’cost of production 
on. the land is the basic element in the 
control of our economy. Costs of pro- 
duction in other industries can be 
proportionately reduced as production 
costs on the land are reduced, permit- 
ting a high level of employment and 
raising the standard of living for all. 

Ferguson’s own enterprise contains 
an affirmative application of his phi- 
losophy. Harry Ferguson, Inc., is a 
giant enterprise controlling the manu- 
facture and distribution of farm 
equipment—yet it owns no factories, 
assembly lines or sales agencies. 

Its collection of factory facilities 
and distribution systems embraces 
hundreds of private operators across 
the country. They are. integrated in 
the Ferguson system but are neither 
owned nor controlled by it. This sys- 
tem means that private ownership of 
small industry is nurtured directly 
from. big business. Teamwork is rep- 
resented by bringing full productive 


utility to the small “partner” through 
the engineering skill and mass assem- 
bly and distribution programs of the 
Ferguson organization. 

The interests of stockholders and 
management of small industry are 
strengthened. Hundreds of communi- 
ties gain the wholesome benefits of 
sound small industry and home-owned 
operation. And the entire economic 
well-being of these key “middletown” 
communities is vouchsafed by full 
employment. 

In August, the Ferguson organiza- 
tion counted 103 of these individual, 
home-owned industries as components 
of the Ferguson farm equipment line. 
Roger Kyes, 39-year-old president of | 
Ferguson, expects this number to in- 
crease to 500 soon after full peace- 
time production is restored. Add to 
these the hundreds of independent 
dealers and distributing agencies 
across the country, for Ferguson in- 
sists on locally-owned and locally-op- 
erated distribution as distinguished 
from branch distrbution through com- 
pany-owned agencies. 

The actual achievement of Ferguson 





With Henry Ford, Harry Ferguson, inventor of the Ferguson system, inspects the 
new Ford-Ferguson tractor 
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A NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE 
Calls for “Air at Work” 


CLOUDS OF ABRASIVE DUST, flying metal 
chips, are all part of a process that’s one of the 
first steps bringing you that new electric toaster 
..- or any of countless pressed steel products. 

For a flat, smooth steel suitable for perfect 
forming and plating, steel billets must be ground 
free of surface scale and imperfections before 
rolling into strip. That means plenty of dust on- 
the-loose ...so much in one plant that workers 
were hampered, production: held down. But 
management knew where to turn for the answer. 

80 years of air engineering experience licked 
that problem too, with a special Sturtevant dust 
control system. Larger particles and molten 
metal are deflected and trapped before enter- 
ing the exhaust ducts... protecting blowers 
from abrasion, hoods from clogging. Gone is 
the ‘dust bowl’’ appearance of the room. Off 
came workers’ dust respirators . .. output has 
been upped. 

And in practically every industry, you'll find 
Sturtevant Engineered Air improving pro- 
duction methods, boosting man and machine 
efficiency. That's why it pays to find out what 
the Sturtevant Engineer can suggest, whether 
the need is dust and fume control, air condi- 
tioning, heating, ventilating—in fact, any job 
for ‘Air at Work’. 


SX 
SA 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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has been in welding into a single farm 
equipment line all the resources of 
scores of small equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Ferguson’s highly-trained organiza- 
tion of executives and engineers sup- 
plies, as needed, to these units: (1) 
Low-cost management techniques; (2) 
skilled engineering on the product; 
(3) low-cost production engineering; 
and (4) low-cost mass distribution. 
Each unit in the Ferguson system 
now has at its summons big industry 
know-how and a ready and sure-fire 
market for its product before a wheel 
is turned or a factory furnace fired. 

This could be called “decentralized 
mass production.” The unit manufac- 
turers are not suppliers in the com- 
mon sense; they produce completed 
attachments for the Ford-Ferguson 
unit-link tractor which can be shipped 
to distributors directly from the unit 
factory. 

A small farm equipment manufac- 
turer who has had to maintain his own 
sales and distribution services in com- 
petition with the large concerns prob- 
ably .has had wasteful production as 
an extra burden through lack of en- 
gineering skill. In many cases his 
financial status has been tenuous. 


FINANCIAL AID, TOO 


Ferguson supplies engineers, finan- 
cial aid if necessary, assembly-line 
techniques, mass purchasing advan- 
tages for materials, a distribution sys- 
tem and a market. 

It is significant that in many cases, 
under Ferguson guidance, manufac- 
turers have been able during the war 
to reduce production expense more 
than enough to offset the increased 
costs of materials and hour-labor. 

The Ferguson plan utilizes the ex- 
isting facilities, the existing labor 
sources and existing home-owned op- 
eration. But it revitalizes these with 
pooled engineering intellect, an over- 
all master production schedule and a 
marketable, useful product. 

Harry Ferguson’s three-way hy- 
draulic hitch on the Ford tractor, 
coupled with the revolutionary top- 
link hitch, holds incalculable promise 
for low-cost farm operation. It pro- 
vides light equipment, easy to handle, 
not expensive. The mechanics are 
grammar-school simple. The tractor 
thus reduces the average family farm 
to a simple operation, assuring low- 
cost production, essential to the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 
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IIs your company thinking about 
a post-war plant in 





Perhaps we can be helpful to you: 


Undoubtedly you are now doing much thinking and 
planning on post-war manufacturing and distribu- 
tion. You may be thinking about locating a plant 
or distribution facilities in one of the eight states 
shown above, where the population has increased 
more than a million since 1940. 

Southern Pacific is a pioneer railroad in this re- 
gion. We know it intimately. Also, our terminals 
are located on direct shipping routes to the vast 
markets of Asia, Central and South America. For 
this reason, we believe we are in a unique position 
to help you with your plans. 

Southern Pacific is the largest Western railroad, 
and has more miles of line than any other United 
States railroad. In the West alone, Southern Pacific 
serves more than twice as many communities as 
any other railroad—many of them exclusively. So 
if you locate a plant or distribution facilities in 
this territory, the chances are two-to-one your cus- 
tomers will be served by our rails. 


‘We have experienced traffic men living in every 


sizeable city and town along our lines. These men" 


know their communities intimately. Through them 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 


one of these states? 


and the facilities of our industrial department, we 
can furnish you with specific information about any 
community on our lines. We have handled matters 
like this for many years. And those who have 
dealt with us know that we can be trusted with 
their most confidential plans. 

You may be certain that any advice we give you 
will be sound and unbiased, for if a location we 
recommend should prove unprofitable to you, our 
railroad would suffer, too. 

So if you have any interest at all in manufactur- 
ing sites or distribution facilities in our territory, 
please write me. I assure you that your inquiry 
will receive prompt, personal and confidential 
attention. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, 

Southern Pacific Company, 

65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
California. 


The friendly 


Southern Pacific 











Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and falk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


PW Lecime 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 














= EXECUTONE, INC. : 
= 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
: Please send free booklet 5-11. 
: Name_ 
Firm 
City. 
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Wires Make a 
By PAUL 


DD wire-recording to the list of 
A post-war marvels which may 
revolutionize our private lives and 
provide many heretofore undreamed 
of business enterprises. Briefly, it is 
the production on coils of steel 
wire of sounds of any nature or ori- 
gin—concerts, radio program’? tele- 
phone conversations, and the boss’s 
letters. 

Magnetized by electric current pass- 
ing through it, the wire faithfully 
picks up the minutest sounds when it 
is passed over a recording head. Once 
the recording has served its purpose 
it can be de-magnetized, which 
“erases” the material recorded on it. 
In this way, the wire can be reused in- 
definitely. 

I saw a few of its possibilities dem- 
onstrated recently by Bill Lear, presi- 
dent of Lear, Inc., which has been 
manufacturing aircraft equipment. 
With an eye on an early reconversion 
to the manufacture of consumer 
goods, Lear plans to go in for wire 
recording units in a big way, either 
as attachments to home radios, or as 
independent units to be carried in 
one’s pockets, installed in offices, cars 
and planes. 


AUTOMATIC LISTENER 


Its great home use will be to pick 
up programs while the family is out. 
By a simple timer, the radio can be 
turned on automatically to your fav- 
orite program while you are at the 
movies, and stored on the wire-re- 
cording unit attached to it. When you 
return, you can play back the pro- 
grams you missed. It will also be sold 
to pick up telephone messages while 
you re away, and to leave instructions 
for the maid. 

The spools are designed to take wire 
enough for recordings up to an hour, 
but can actually take them much 
longer. Thus they overcome the han- 
dicap of record libraries of classical 
music, which are interrupted every 
time a side is turned. The invention 
doesn’t threaten the phonograph in- 
dustry, however, but rather augments 
it and has many uses not practical 
with wax discs. To begin with, it is 
costly at the moment—a set will go 
for from $75 to $150 in the begin- 
ning, and additional spools will cost 


Sound Business 
D. GREEN 


at least $10 — a far cry from our 
present pin-money platters. And to 
turn out millions of copies of a popu- 
lar song would entail a cost consider- 
ably more per unit than on records, 
despite the development of multiple. 
recorders. | 

Lear expects their widest use in 
business offices, anticipating a whole- 
sale replacement of dictagraph ma- 
chines. Their compactness will be a 
strong selling point, and the fact that 
they can be used over and over with- 
out deterioration of efficiency should 
be a factor in putting them over. This 
is bound to be a high cost-reducing 
feature in competing with regular wax 
cylinders, which have to be “shaved” 
for reuse. Portable, pocket-size units 
are already on the market and are 
popular with reporters, salesmen, in- 
surance adjusters, investigators and 
interviewers. These portable public 
stenographers faithfully record the re- 
sults of all interviews and talks and 
the results can be played back at the 
home office. 


EXIT THE STENOGRAPHER 


Lengthy boardroom conferences and 
discussions can be recorded without 
the presence of stenographers. They 
will naturally be more accurate than 
human transcriptions, a good reason 
why they may also be adapted for 
court proceedings. Reporters will like 
them for press conferences, especially 
when they want to establish the au- 
thenticity of “quotes” which they have 
used in interviews. 

Lear conceives of salesmen receiv- 
ing pep talks or campaign instructions 
via these compact wire - recording 
units, which can be recorded in home 
offices and shipped out to the field. 
Raido “clipping bureaus,” which 
transcribe complete texts of broadcasts 
and sell excerpts or digests of them to 
subscribers, should find wire record- 
ing ideal. And language schools which 
sell courses on phonograph records 
may find wire-recorders a more eco- 
nomical and much easier-to-handle 
substitute. 

With the list of possible uses prac- 
tically endless, it appears that the low- 
ly wire is at last well on the way to 
becoming the basis of a sound busi- 
ness. 
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WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF RETAIL FOOD SALES | 69” 
( Outside of the six largest cities) ies 
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THIS BILLION-DOLLAR FOOD MARKET 
can be covered only one way 


You should be selling twice as much FOOD in the Home- : America's THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
town Newspaper Market as in all other areas of the 


11 Western States. Outside of the six largest cities, this s ° 6 mgr 8 pie sae 
market amounts to 934 million dollars yearly. Bea wnere ave: men © ~g 
Hometown Daily Newspapers give you 70% coverage. fey ore made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 
kkk wk 

Our new booklet “How to Sell America’s Third Greatest 

Sales Area” will help you plan your sales. 


Write us for it today. Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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Visionaries have their Dreams 
for post-war heating 


but 
Holland ws the Furnace 





HOLLAND 


When you hear or read about any of the 
fanciful ideas for revolutionizing our post- 
war heating methods, remember this: The 
most advanced heating unit on the post-war 
horizon in terms of prac- 
ticality, efficiency, and 
economy is the present 


HEATING _ Holland furnace. 


Being the world’s largest installers of 
home heating equipment, Holland is in the 
priceless position of studying the 
“heart of the home” through di- 
rect experience with millions of 
customers. Only Holland has this 
practical, essential foundation, 
out of which Holland’s engineer- 
ing staff has evolved the effi- 
ciency features of the matchless 
Holland furnace. 























“My Biggest Mistake” 
(Continued from page 16) 


For this, his constituents elected him 
to the U. S. Senate, where he imme- 
diately took up the cudgels against 
the spend-and-debt philosophy of New 
Deal economists with the acid remark: 
“Let the full life wait until we get a 
full dinner pail!” ; 

“A balanced budget, freedom from 
debt and prudent provision against 
the unexpected is an equally tried and 
healthy basis for the individual, a 
business or a government,” he points 
out. “It’s particularly necessary to 
business success. I sincerely hope the 


returning veterans, who will go into 
hundreds of thousands of small busi- 


«nesses of their own, will not let their 


optimism and anxiety to get started 
lead them into making the same mis- 
take which might have stalled my 
whole career. 

“These ambitious young men are 
entitled to every possible aid in getting 
started, and Heaven help our economy 
if they are not successful! Yet I’d like 
to stress to them the danger of prema- 
turity. Wait an extra spell, save a few 
extra dollars, before tackling that big 
opportunity. Be sure you have enough 
money, first, to cover what you expect 
to need, and then some over for the 
unexpected. Plan every possible ex- 
pense that may be necessary, then set 
your budget; and, come fire or flood, 
stick within it!” 


TO THE POINT 


One corollary of a government guar- 
antee of jobs is that the individual will 
have to take the job that the govern- 
ment offers him. It is not difficult to 
see how freedom of choice will dis- 
appear as such a system grows. It is 
the primrose path to serfdom. Thus 
the government guarantee of jobs, if 
we follow it out to its logical conse- 
quences, leads us to the totalitarian 
state. It means both the death of lib- 
erty and eventual impoverishment.— 
Henry Hazzirtt. 


Higher wages to workers, high 
prices to farmers and holding down 
prices to consumers would be a poli- 
tician’s paradise—if it would work.— 
New York Times. 


We have nothing to fear from Com- 
munism in this country if our free- 
enterprise system lives up to its oppor- 
tunities.—HEnry A. WALLACE. 
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| So You Can Read 
Character? 


HEN he was sales head for a 

national concern, a man I know 
well told me that his worst trouble 
was getting his salesmen to overcome 
the habit of sizing up their prospects 
and liking or disliking them: on that 
basis. 

“IT don’t believe I ever had a man 
on my sales force who wouldn’t ad- 
mit he was a master of the art of 
character reading,” he told me. “With- 
out exception, these men were better 
salesmen when I convinced them that 
character reading is pure buncombe.” 

“Then you don’t believe it’s possi- 
ble to read character at a glance?” 
I asked. 

“No. Do you?” 

“Well, I don’t believe in it too 
much.” 

“Don’t believe in it at all,’ he said. 
“There is nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to character reading except quackery, 
misinformation and a false sense of 
security that, if you follow it, will 
lead you to disaster.” 

I recollected that a European psy- 

chologist named Lombroso had 
reached this same conclusion many 
years ago. He was a penologist who 
decided that if he could determine 
criminal tendencies beforehand, thus 
isolating criminals before they com- 
mitted crimes, he could save the world 
much suffering and sorrow. 

So he spent years studying crimi- 
nals in institutions, and at length 
reached his conclusions—he had a pat- 
tern that denoted criminal tenden- 
cies. It was based upon the features, 
shape of head, placement of eyes, etc. 

When he was awaiting his audience 
with the king, to present his findings, 
» Lombroso saw that the king: himself 
checked point for point with the pat- 
tern denoting the worst of criminal 
possibilities. He threw away his find- 
ings and turned himself to more fruit- 
ful pursuits. 

“Don’t try to size people up,” my 
sales executive friend advises. “What 
good could it do-even if you could be 
accurate? Just try to make everyone 
your friend and customer. 

“You may be able to predetermine 
temperament pretty well, but not char- 
acter. Indeed, my own character often 
astonishes me by its unexpected diva- 
gations. How can I hope to read any- 
one’s else?”——CuarLes B. Rotu. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 
Allied Stores Corporation 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $100 Per Share 
(plus accrued dividends from September 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


September 7, 1945. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the third quarter of 1945 of seventy-five 

cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 

, October 1, 1945, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness September 7, 1945. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary 
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ANALYZE 
YOUR 
ABILITIES! 


Send $1 for my famous 


Personal Analysis 
ire. my questions and I will send 

a confidential 3-page report revealing your tenia 
capacities and what you should do to enhance your 
—— ‘~— professional, business yes i 
conditions. Your refund not 
satisfied. JAMES MARATTA, oxnaeler in Human 


Relations, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, 22, N. Y. 
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| LOST MY CHANCE 
BECAUSE | FORGOT 


... his Doesnt Happen 
If You Use Memindev 


. . the famous ‘‘Automatic Memory’’ used by success- 
ful people everywhere. Top executives, salesmen, and 
professional people fing it unequalled. Keeps all data 
on pone. uniform vs on top. A marvel fer 
compactness, convenience, and adaptability. POCKET 
CASE for daily memos plus DESK UNIT % 
ss wil ors 
plete ear’s supply 
of cards, ts, Other 






for quick action! Dated 
cards for the remainder of 
ia a furnished — with 
orders or 19 
Wiles Mania Co. "140 Ca nen : 
Rochester 5, N. ¥.— a 
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New Ideas 


AIR-CONDITIONED TROLLEY 


EXIT THE WEAVER? 


Will electrocoating displace the 
weavers in producing post-war fab- 
rics? General Electric has developed 
a process by means of which cloth 
fibers sent through an electrostatic 
field become charged, stand on end 
and are hurled perpendicularly against 
an adhesive-coated “backing” fabric. 
Result: A new-type fabric—or a new 
design on the original fabric. Durabil- 
ity tests show a ratio of 3 to 1 in favor 
of electrocoated fabrics. 


TOOL TRIPLET 


A 3-in-1 tool—plier, monkey or pipe 
wrench and hand vise or clamp—is 
the newest gadget put out by Seymour 
Smith & Son. Unique feature: Cor- 
rugated jaws, one of which is swiveled 
on a fulcrum. By means of this device 
the tool can be adjusted for such uses 
as clamping metal or plastic sheets to- 
gether for drilling; ‘starting frozen 
nuts; splicing fence wire; unscrewing 
pipe caps; pulling cotter pins and a 
variety of other jobs. 


Intercity commuters will be inter- 
ested in the first air-conditioned track- 
less trolley coach, soon to undergo ex- 
periments in Atlanta. Built by Pull- 
man-Standard, the cooling and de- 
humidifying capacity of the equipment 
will equal that now used on railway 
cars, has about twice the capacity re- 
quired for city to city buses. 


INTERPLANETARY JUNKETS? 


Rocket service to other planets? 
That’s the startling use for atomic 
energy suggested by the U. S. Rocket 
Society, which has already asked per- 
mission to apply this source in de- 
veloping a solar transportation sys- 
tem which will provide regular eight 
hour flights to the moon. 


WATERPROOFING IN THE HOME 


Clothes waterproofed right in the 
home! That’s the sleight-of-hand per- 
formed by a war-developed Socony- 
Vacuum wax emulsion. A non-toxic, 
non-inflammable material, it can be 
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Serve it in your home. 
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Do your drinks sen Ss SF 
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Then always use this 


“PIN-POINT CAR- 
BONATION” keeps 
drinks sparkling 
with life, to the 
last sip. And Can- 
ada Dry’s special 
formula points up the flavor of any tall drink. 
Ask for Canada Dry Water when you're out. 


MALE, 


Where there's L/AE* you'll hear- : 
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added to the rinse water of the family 
wash, providing an easy, economical 
means whereby the housewife can 
make clothing, drapes and other tex- 
tiles water-resistant. The product was 
used by the armed forces to make 
such articles as tént duck, uniforms, 
blankets and other fabrics water- and 
mildew-resistant. 


INDUSTRIAL DIMPLES? 


Another unusual tool is the dimp- 
ling tool—for counter-sinking rivet 
holes in sheet metal. A Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. product, it can be attached to 
any standard drill press developing as 
high as 1,500 revolutions per minute. 
Spinning its way into the metal, it 
trims away excess material and leaves 
a sharp-edged dimple, which closely 
conforms to the rivet head. 


PLASTICS AGAIN 


The newest contribution to the plas- 
tics field is the B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.’s “Kriston,” a type of thermo- 
setting resin. Impervious to corrosive 
materials, it can be used for a wide 
variety of purposes in the electronics, 
chemical and other industries. Requir- 
ing neither pressure nor high tempera- 
ture in forming, after molding it can 
be worked on standard machining and 
polishing equipment. 


INSECT FREE HOMES 
Wall. paint mixed with DDT, the 


war-tested insecticide, may offer the 
answer to the problem of ridding 
homes of flies and mosquitoes. Now 
being tested by Sherwin-Williams, the 
company claims that rooms painted 
with the mixture can be completely 
freed from insects. 


“This is really new, Farnsworth. it puts 
the atom back together again!" 
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“BRANCH” OFFICE 


“Business-getting” facilities for out- 
of-town firms with no local representa- 
tives—that’s the novel service offered 
by a former Chicago secretary. Oper- 
ating a virtual branch office for sub- 
scribing businesses, she provides a 
Chicago telephone listing and a con- 
yenient downtown office for clients un- 
willing or unable to maintain district 
offices in the city. 


PLASTIC SKIN 


Corrosion and rust problems of 
small machine parts may now be 
solved by a plastic “soup” prepara- 
tion which gives the same protection 
as banana or orange skins give to 
fruits. The parts are simply dipped 
into the mixture which, when cooled, 
forms a transparent but tough flexible 
skin that can be quickly peeled off 
when the part is to be used. 


PISCATORIAL PICKET LINE 


Game fish are now kept from de- 
stroying themselves by an electrical de- 
vice placed in water intakes of irriga- 
tion projects and hydro-electric plants. 
The equipment consists merely of a 
row of metal pipes, electrically 
charged, which swing freely from a 
support above the stream or lake. 
Water passes through, but as fish ap- 
proach they receive mild shocks which 
send them swimming off in the op- 
posite direction. 


“PULLMAN” FREIGHT CARS 


Freight cars that “ride” like Pull- 
mans are now in prospect. Easy-rid- 
ing, they’re equipped with direct ac- 
tion, two-way hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers of the same general type used on 
streamliners and passenger car equip- 
ment. The cars are said to embody 
three advantages: (1) They'll cut 
losses in food and other merchandise 
in transit; (2) wear and maintenance 
on the cars themselves will be re- 
duced; (3) damage to trucks and 
roadbeds caused by the shock of pass- 
ing trains will be eliminated. 


PROTECTIVE COAT 


Add one more waterproofing ele- 
ment for walls and rooms—Continen- 
tal Asbestos & Refining’s “Liquino- 
leum,” an elastic type protective coat- 
ing which prevents cracking or blister- 
ing of exposed surfaces, even under 
extreme temperatures. Easily applied 
with brush or trowel, it’s unaffected 
by most chemicals, will not catch fire. 
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BASIC IN BUILDING THE NATION'S MIGHT IS 


Have you ever stopped to consider, where and how America gets her 
almost inexhaustible supply of metal ? The answer is to be found in one of 
the nation’s richest natural resources—the gigantic ore deposits located so 
strategically throughout America. ¢ Unquestionably, these mineral fields 
have been basic in building the productive might of this nation. The location, 
quality and quantity of America’s ore deposits helped speed industrial growth 
and aided the advent of full.mass production. Moreover, in time of war these 
metal-bearing minerals became one of America’s most valuable fighting re- 
sources. Each wartime year saw an increase in the amount of ore mined. 
The production of iron ore, for example, increased about 63,000,000 tons 
over non-war years. In virtually every field of mining, increased production 
goals were met. Moving millions of tons of ore yearly, we of the Baltimore 
& Ohio are keenly aware of the tremendous task handled by the mining and 
allied interests. It is with real pride that we congratulate America’s ore 
mining, smelting and refining industries on their splendid job. 


i B. WHITE, President 


IN 1944, NEARLY 100,000 CARLOADS OF ORE 
MOVED OVER B&O'S BUSY 11,000 MILES OF TRACK ! 
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THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


ITH resumption in Washington 
\\ of “politics as usual,” the po- 


litical line to be pursued by 


the Truman Administration is becom-. 


ing discernible. In method and ap- 
proach, and to some extent in objec- 
tives, it is a marked change from the 
New Deal brand of politics and dis- 
tinctly more pro-business. 

Truman’s policy-making pace set- 
ters, looking beyond the present and 
inevitable short-run upheaval of recon- 
version, have already determined that 
widest public support will come by 
hewing close to the middle of the road, 
by appealing to the “common sense” 
of the people, by pitching their politi- 
cal medicine to the practical self-inter- 
est of the average middle-class Ameri- 
can. A big change is their pride in the 
middle class and their forthright aim 
to achieve for America the living 
standards of the upper middle class. 

Moderation is the key word in 
Washington these days. To old-fash- 
ioned virtues of patience, forebear- 
ance and frankness are attached as 
much importance as practical payoffs 
like “tideover” compensation in this 
administration’s recognition that plen- 
ty of painful reconversion headaches 
must be endured. 


CALL FOR UNITY 


The call is for unity in pulling to- 
gether for the best interests of all the 
people. Class warfare techniques of 
the Roosevelt era—and collaboration 
with left-most groups which espoused 
them—have been abandoned. This 
change is moving Truman toward a 
definite anti-U. S.-communist policy, 
but one which should have no more 
effect on international relations than 
the Soviet Union’s long-standing anti- 
free-enterprise-for-Russia policy. 

Neither is there serious political ap- 
prehension that U. S. will mirror the 
British labor party’s acceptance of 
certain socialistic forms. They are not 
fundamentally different from pre-war 
“socialisms” in Australia and Scandi- 
navia. Observers also note Anglo- 
American friendship has not been im- 
paired by the fact that for the past 20 
years their domestic governments have 


been political opposites: Coolidge. 
Hoover vs. Ramsay McDonald, then 
FDR vs. Baldwin-Churchill. 
Moderates, by 1945 standards, hold 
the upper hand in Congress on both 
sides of the aisle. In the Senate, for 
example, the most influential Demo- 
crats embrace such moderates as 
Hatch, George, Barkley, Connally, 
Magnuson and Mead. Their opposite 
numbers among the Republicans in- 
clude Vandenberg, Austin, Burton, 
Ball, Morse and Saltonstall. Sharp 
haggling among them will occur over 
specific proposals, but all of them are 
pretty much committed to support 
moderated reconversion legislation. 


ENCOURAGING POLICIES 


The “big 3” in the Truman cabinet 
who will administer the most impor- 
tant reconversion measures on the eco- 
nomic and social fronts here at home 
are Henry Wallace, Lewis Schwellen- 
bach and Fred Vinson. All have taken 
firm stands against inflation. All en- 
visage government in the role of ser- 
vant rather than master in the fields 
they represent. 

Wallace is almost ready to spring 
his program for trade development 
with special attention to foreign com- 
merce and small business. Schwellen- 
bach is concentrating on strengthening 
conciliation procedures, unifying labor 
agencies and plumping for greater 
union responsibilities; even Ickes has 
warned the unions to get rid of 
“grafters and loafers.” Vinson is seek- 
ing to modernize and stabilize the 
Federal tax structure in order to give 
business and individuals a wider range 
for initiative and to make longer-range 
planning possible. 

Government action in the immedi- 
ate future will deal with two distinct 
kinds of reconversion problems—eco- 
nomic and social—neither of which 
should be confused with a third set of 
measures which comprise post-war 
“goals.” 

Economic transition to peacetime 
living, the first order of business, in- 
volves a 4-point program: (1) Elimi- 
nation of government restrictions— 
terminating WPB production controls 
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which will be off by end of year, modi- 
fying OPA price ceilings which will 


F last beyond next Spring only on a few 


items like rents. (2) Efficient disposal 
of surplus government property—to be 
accomplished through regular trade 
channels under a new one-man admin- 
istration. (3) Repeal of excess profits 
taxes—drastic reduction expected, 
starting with 1946. (4) Ability to get 
manpower in a freer labor market. 
Social reconversion is a mixture of 
union demands and veteran problems. 
Its four main facets are: (1) Tide- 
over pay for displaced war workers— 
now anticipated with only small 
amount of Federal aid. (2) Orderly 


> demobilization of armed forces—with 


emphasis on job and loan opportuni- 
ties for veterans, requiring amend- 
ments to GI “bill of rights.” (3) Tax 
reduction on low income group to help 
keep pace with still-rising living costs 
—scheduled for 1946. (4) Mainte- 
nance of take-home pay via higher 
minimum wages and collective bar- 
gaining—expected to boost hourly 
rates from 10-to-20%. 
Post-war goals are being introduced 
now to confuse these reconversion 
issues but in final analysis are not 
due to be tackled seriously before very 
late in 1945 or 1946. They embrace a 


7 half dozen sharply controversial 
issues: (1) Government policy in 
underwriting “full employment.” 


(2) Health insurance and extension of 
social security coverage. (3) Federal 
guarantees of fair employment prac- 
tices in dealing with racial and re- 
ligious minorities. (4) Stimulation of 
construction industries via public 


housing and public works. (5) Peace-. 


time draft. (6) The 36-hour week. 


- rereemesme tor ae Gomme 


We shall be impelled by a nat- 
ural desire to reduce war appro- 
priations quickly, but in many 
cases the question of whether re- 
ductions should be made or to 
what extent they should be made 
will involve decisions of prob- 
lems of major importance to the 
future well-being of the nation 
which require time for careful 
consideration. It seems that a 
sound course is to take action to 
reduce appropriations only to 
the extent such reductions can be 
entirely supported by conditions 
existing or foreseeable at the 
time. 

—PresipenT Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
—_ under the heading “ROYSTONE 


We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our. weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gen- 
erations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resuked in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’ — sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘“‘The most compact and farseein 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 





eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
ptoblems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...” 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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if In Doubt 
About Your 


STOCKS 


there is only one thing to do. That is 
your securities are sound values at 
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seokin guidance at this time 
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‘*13-YEAR RECORD 
Earnings—Prices 


and Dividends’”’ 


This re remarkable book covers every co com 


Exchange. 
EAM 81 STOCK MeveRY ve YEAR’S EARNINGS, piven 
PRICE RANGE FROM | te ft 
Book alse tor each “stock, AVERAGE 
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—— ending 1941. Werth 
ve price of fi. investor whe 
he leaps.” Money Back If Not Satisfied. 


BECOME A WISER INVESTOR from 
on by sending $15 for a yearly subscription. 
$7.50 for six months. You will receive FINANCIAL 
WORLD weekly, our stock ratings and data book monthly, 
and may use Personal pr ee wy 
rules. You will also receive “10-Year Dividend 
Roti” = with thelr annual dividends 
mee 1935 or before), “50 Stocks oe | Higher Peace- 
oy —— “How to Invest $5,000,"" ““‘What 
Do About inflation?” and “12 Stocks 
L on.” Return ‘‘ad’’ 
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$15 or $7.50. (Your Money Back in if 
satisfied.) Remit $1.50 for “13-YEAR RECORD” alene, 
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Many a Frequent Washington 
Visitor Says: 








Ir means a super-comfort- 
able bedroom, a telephone 
at 


City’s most important build- 
ings near-by, and meals in 


the ease - enjoyment - and - 
appetite - enficing 


Lafayette Room 


Make Advance Reservations 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50 

( ) Three Tray $4.50 

In Olive Green Art Steel. 

Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
ST. PAUL 8 MINN. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Despite hopes that all wartime re- 
strictions would be lifted as materials 
and manpower shortages eased, indi- 
cations now are that there will be con- 
tinuing and expanding government 
control over construction and _ pric- 
ing in private home building. One 
reaction to this development: Accord- 


turers, the widespread housing short- 
age may be prolonged indefinitely. 
Meanwhile the Government is expected 
to give preferential treatment to in- 
dustrial construction projects. . . . 
Although the WPB is removing all 
controls over lumber, some quarters 
forecast another year of shortages. 


CHEMICALS 


Just switching customers — that’s 
the picture in the chemical industry. 
Not over-expanded like some war in- 
dustries, lack of sufficient capacity in 
some items, plus a shortage of techni- 
cians, is the immediate problem. New 
plants, mostly government-built for 
special purposes, will probably be shut 
down, have not upset the balance of 
chemical output. 


TRUCKS 


With all manufacturing restrictions 
now lifted, truck manufacturers are 
looking forward to a production vol- 
ume that may surpass anything in the 
history of the business. The low mor- 
tality rate—only 2.9% during the war 
years — indicates a huge replacement 
market. Many trucks have continued 
to be used through war necessity 
which ordinarily would have been 
consigned to the scrap pile. Average 
truck age today: Seven years old.... 
Caution: Sales quotas based on 1941 


the large scale shift in regional truck 
registrations. 


LABOR 


A third labor federation in the 
offing? That may be the result of the 
intensive organization campaign be- 
gun by District 50, catch-all affiliate 
of John L. Lewis’s United Mine Work- 
ers Union. While immediate efforts 
are being directed towards railroads, 
air transport and chemicals, it’s 
planned to extend the drive into other 





fields. . . . First clear-cut decision un- 


ing to building materials manufac- ' 


The Pattern of Business 


der the re-employment provisions of 
the Selective Service Act is a New 
York Federal Judge’s ruling that a 
veteran of World War II was entitled 
to the job he held before entering the 
service, even though this meant the 
dismissal of a worker whose seniority 
was greater. 


RETAILING 


Crux of retailers protest against the 
OPA’s alleged “squeeze” is that agen- 
cy’s cost absorption principle. Store- 
keepers claim it’s merely an attempt 
“to make them pay all the increased 
cost for encouraging civilian goods 
production.” 


STEEL 


The industry believes there will be 
an early rebound in operations. Some 
estimates forecast 80% of capacity by 
October, with a peak of 90% within 
a few months. Meanwhile, most steel 
companies have completed the task of 
clearing order books of all cancella- 
tions. 


MANAGEMENT 


Business does not regard reconver- 
sion as a return to pre-war days but 
as an advance into new territory. This 
is the gist of the annual report of the 
American Management Association. 
The report states that there is a deep 


conviction that management must be- 





figures should be avoided in view of . 
















© BEHIND YOUR Baamme 
OT ee 


Do you use just your thinking mind? “pl 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ? 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. ? 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe N.Z.A. ? 


The ROSICRUCIANS ? 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 
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ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction * Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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come more sensitive to changing so- 


* cial concepts, that the great problem 


of our times will be that of maintain- 
ing continuously high employment 
levels. Significant: The major contri- 
bution must come, not from govern- 
ment, but from business, says the re- 
port. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Despite previous predictions, the 
machine tool industry now expects at 
least a year of production at a record- 
breaking rate. Reason: Manufacturers 
are anxious to reconvert quickly, are 
buying tools now. . . . Encouraging: 
In order to facilitate rapid sale or 
lease of government-owned special 
tools, the SPB has amended its plant 
equipment regulations. This step will 
permit quick action in cases where pri- 
vate manufacturers are unable to re- 
sume production owing to lack of 
such equipment. 


AVIATION 


Use of surplus planes and equip- 
ment by the nation’s schools is giving 
a fillip to vocational training and 
aeronautical engineering courses. . 
Extension of airline passenger insur- 
ance coverage throughout the world 
is expected to stimulate peacetime 
world air travel. . This month 
marks the 25th anniversary of United 
Air Lines—original coast-to-coast air- 
way. ...A “tug” plane and towing 
attachments may eventually become a 
“must” for airplane servicing com- 
panies, according to one observer. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Contrary to some expectations, don’t 
expect to see surplus war goods hit 
the market in any sudden “avalanche.” 
They'll probably mount slowly in vol- 
ume, due to the SPB’s complicated 
procedure. Meantime, millions of dol- 
lars worth of supposedly unmarket- 
able property may be diverted to com- 
mercial use as a result of a proposed 
survey to determine possible uses for 
these surpluses. , 


RAILROADS 


Watch for renewed efforts this Fall 
to effect passage of the Bullwinkle bill 
exempting rail rate-making policies 
from anti-trust laws. . . . While the 
railroads have agreed to the continued 
suspension of 1942 freight rate in- 
creases, this step will not prejudice any 
future course of action they may adopt. 
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© PROPELLER BLADES MADE 

(IN A ST. PAUL cow BARN ARE 
TYPICAL OF WARTIME TRANSITION 
IN TWIN CITY INDUSTRY. 


Sa THIRTEEN- 
STORY “CONTROL ¥ 
TOWER” IN ST. PAUL 
DIRECTS ACTIVITY ON \ 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GUSIEST STREETS. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


FACT ©: OR Med 
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A QUICK QUIZ ON 






MADE IN THE - 
TWIN CITIES, IS 
LATEST FAD IN 
BEACHWEAR. 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. By waggling fists and fingers, grain 
pit traders at Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce buy and sell grain for future 
delivery—thus help feed the entire world. 
Through this grain market and mammoth 
flour mills and elevators, and the stock- 
yards of South St. Paul, flows inexhaustible 
wealth from Northwest farms. Northern 
Pacific is an important carrier of all farm 
products shipped to Twin Cities terminals. 


2. Fiction. It’s one of numerous survival 
and rescue garments developed by an all- 
feminine corporation, in Minneapolis. The 
suit enables shipwrecked sailors to with- 
stand four to six hours exposure in water at 
45 degrees. The Twin Cities Apparel Indus- 
tries, a group of 77 local firms, sell more 
than $65,000,000 worth of their famed 
apparel yearly. Much of this production 
is shipped via Northern Pacific. 


3. Fact. At the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds, home of America’s greatest State 
Fair, prize cattle have relinquished luxuri- 
ous livestock buildings for production of 
airplane propeller blades. These and many 
another war weapon made in Twin City 
plants have developed skills that foreshadow 
a changed and expanded industry for 
tomorrow’s markets. 


4. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Railway 
Building at Fifth and Jackson .., head- 
quarters for the ‘“‘Main Street of The North- 
west.” Here, 1,400 persons direct the complex 
tasks of providing rail transportation service 
to important Northwest population centers. 
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FOUR FACTORS 


AND THE FUTURE 


Four factors promise to be 
extremely influential in the 
American economic scene 
throughout the immediate 
future. They are: 


(1) The tremendous 
backlog of deferred de- 
mand for the goods of 
peace. 


(2) The unequalled res- 
ervoir of buying power. 
(3) The flood of new 
products and new sero- 
ices. 

(4) The growing num- 
ber of new individual 
investors. 


These will be uppermost 
in the minds of policy- 
making executives for a 
long time to come, and 
many corporations will 
need the services of com- 
petent financial counsel. 


Hornblower & Weeks, as 
a firm, has been prominent 
for more than half a cen- 
tury in the financing of 
various American enter- 
prises—some of them great 
in stature—all important 
to our economic system. 

As you consider your 
needs, and opportunities, 
remember that, at all times, 
Hornblower & Weeks can 
help you. 


A Partner in our nearest 
office is at hand for free 
and confidential discussion 
of your position. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 






































B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Twenty-Point Program to 
Insure Economic Health 


WENTY suggestions on how to 
establish normalcy now that the 
war is over: 


1. Let all mothers and wives needed 
at home, who patriotically undertook 
war work, return to their domestic 
duties. 


2. Let all youths whose schooling 
was interrupted, voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, to enter military service or 
war plants, resume their educational 
studies. 


3. Let youths who, during the war, 
eagerly contemplated leaving school to 
enter one of the armed services, con- 
tinue their studies—unless drafted. 


4. Let all over-age men and women 
who, responding to their nation’s call, 
sought wartime employment, return to 
their former mode of life. 


5. Let all young women who do not 
have to earn a living, but who have 
served during the national crisis, cease 
to compete with necessitous wage 
earners. 


6. Let all industries, wherever pos- 
sible, abolish overtime. 


7. Let the example of the Federal 
Government in re-establishing the 40- 
hour work week, be followed by all 


employers wherever feasible. 


8. Let elderly executives who have 
reached the normal retirement age 
since the war began and who have 
kept in harness, decide to enjoy their 
earned leisure. 


9. Let other senior executives of 
mature age delegate an increasing part 
of their duties to their ablest young 
associates, thus relieving the strain on 
the oldsters and giving encouragement 
to deserving young blood. 


10. Let all those—high and low— 
who have foregone vacations since 
Pearl Harbor decide to enjoy a period 
of relaxation—and travel, as soon as 
transportation facilities become avail- 


able. 


11. Let all young couples and oth- 
ers who have become, during the war, 





in a position to acquire a home, pro- 
ceed to do so when the requisite ma- 
terials and labor become procurable. 


12. Let the innumerable families 
who definitely intend to purchase dura- 
ble or semi-durable things place their 
orders now, so that manufacturers 
will have a better idea as to how many % 
employees they can employ, how much 
material they can safely order. 


13. Let Congress grapple immedi- 
ately with tax revision and decide how 
far it will go in affording tax relief, 
particularly to industry and business. 


14. Let Congress, too, announce, as 
soon as feasible, what minimum in- 
comes will be wholly tax-exempt, and 
what reductions will be granted those 
receiving incomes now subject to the 
surtax. 


15. Let Congress enact equitable 


labor legislation, bringing unions un- * 


der subjection of law and order, under 
the same regulations as corporations 
in such matters as reporting income 
and expenditures, in holding them re- 
sponsible for adherence to contracts. 
And supplement this by encouragement 
of labor-management-government com- 
mittees. 


16. Let Washington discourage rath- 
er than incite an orgy of wage-boost- 
ing which would inescapably bring in- 
flation and lead to incalculable social, 
economic, national trouble. 


17. Let all war-born controls no 
longer absolutely necessary be re- 
moved—and others lifted just as soon 
as feasible. 


18. Let us all refrain from indulg- 
ing in an orgy of bidding unduly for 
things before they become adequately 
available. 


19. Let us all develop old-time 
American self-reliance. 


20. Let none of us conclude that 
government hand-outs will make good 
our own failure to paddle our own 
canoe, that abnormal Federal deficit 
spending is nothing to worry about. 
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Who Is 
STANDARD & POOR’S 


Ever since 1860, this organiza- 
tien has assembled, analyzed, 
interpreted and published finan- 
cial and investment informa- 
tion. 


This vital material is used by 
virtually all large banks, secur- 
ity dealers, and increasing thou- 
sands of corporate and individ- 
ual investors. 














Since we cover continually thou- 
sands of widely held securities, 
we undertake a vast amount of 
fact-finding, research, statistical 
compilation and analysis. 


We maintain groups of highly 
trained experts, each member 
being carefully chosen for back- 
ground and knowledge of the 
industry to which he is assigned. 
We employ field investigators 
from coast to coast. 














Corporate executives are inter- 
viewed regularly. 


We secure important informa- 
tion of a type that never ap- 
pears in newspapers or corpo- 
rate statements. 


Our own conclusions concerning 
every significant company are 
checked constantly with the 
men in closest touch with the 
problems we are investigating. 
In short... 


Standard & Poor'sis The Larg- 
est Statistical and Investment 
Advisory Organization in the 
World—Established 1860. 


















































































14 STOCKS RATED “BUY 


a can have this company’s confidential list of 114 stocks rated BUY 


as a part of the special offer below. 
We have literally — thousands of securities through the analytical sieve, 


discarding all but t 
114 stocks: 17 are selling under 20— 


This Is Your Opportunity 


We will send you this confidential ‘“‘buy” list 
of 114 common stocks with a 3-months’ 
trial subscription to THE OUTLOOK, a Ser- 
vice for Investors. It keeps you informed of 
important investment trends and develop- 
ments and enables you to invest with 
added safety. It brings you definite advice, .. 


Which stocks to buy, and when 
Which stocks to hold 
Which stocks to sell, and when 
Reinvestment advice. 


This Special Offer 
Brings You 


in addition to THE OUTLOOK: 


1. Standard & Poor’s confidential 
Buy list of 114 common stocks. 


2. A copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 
which gives you valuable infor- 
mation and definite market 
opinions on well over 3,200 
stocks—the most important is- 
sues listed on exchanges through- 
out the country and sold over 
the counter. 


3. A Security Record for your 
stocks and other security hold- 
ings so that you can have at ail 
times a complete and compre- 
hensive picture of your holdings. 


ose which we consider outstandingly attractive. Of these 


60 between 20 and 50—37 above 50. 











The Most Important Period 
in 100 Years—Ahead! 


We have ahead of us in this country ones 
the most important period in 100 years...a 
“Good Times” era. 


This period will witness a great industrial 
boom that will sweep us on to a higher stand- 
ard of living than we have yet experienced. 
World trade will revive. New products will 
attain mass pesductian, Venture capital will 
come out of hiding 
Washinsties will again encourage business. 
r will become more conservative as its 
responsibilities grow. Prosperity will be built 
on a sound monetary system. 
All of this makes for a strong stock market. 
Indeed, we may witness buying and selling of 
securities on a scale that has not been ap- 
proached since the days of pyramided margin 


accounts. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Price $18—3 Months 











Why Prompt Action Should Enable You 
to Profit in the Second Phase of the 
Bull Market Which Appears Ahead 


There are tremendous forces in exist- 
ence which will spur this country into 
peacetime prosperity. 


Anticipated buying power and demand 
of the American ple will be trans- 
lated into terms of corporation earnings 


which, in turn, are reflected in higher 
stock prices. Wise investors will appreci- 
ate this and lay the foundation now for 


Also . 


How To Invest 
Successfully 


Bonus with this offer. A 
brochure that lays down in 
clear, non-technical lan- 
guage, the cardinal princi- 
ples of sound investing. 


Important for use with our 
confidential Buy List. 


Invaluable for the beginner 
—Important for the in- 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to 
The Outlook as directed below, starting at once 
and continue until I notify you otherwise. 


AT NO (a) the list of 114 stocks rated “buy” 
(b) one copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 
EXTRA < (c)a brochure, How to Invest 
cosT! (d) the Security Record Form 
3 MONTHS RATE (0 $18 


1 YEAR RATE 0 $60 (You save $12) 
Send no money—we will bill you. 


Name 





future profits from common stocks. 





ACT NOW-—SPECIAL OFFER 


formed investor. 





City 
State 662-172 


Zone 








STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization 
in the World—Established 1860 


345 Hudson Street 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


@ 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 

cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 7, 1945. The 





= 











172nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
August 8, 1945 Treasurer 
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5 Capd-Sheets : Show F n 500 Cards 
ards only. Join en aay One sheets 
i at Canis on edge in correspondence folders passa 
Flexible —Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
Durable 500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
Portable 500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
Compact Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
Low Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchaso . 
Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction Prospects 
Saves Time Guaran Collection 







Write for Catalog 


Ross-Gould Co., 329 N. Tenth 
ST. LOUIS 








Advertisement 
WALL STREET 


New Construction 
vs. The New World 

Many an American is aware from 
experience that obsolescence and little 
normal new construction during the 
war add up to an impressive post-war 
market for the building industry. No 
one can predict with complete accuracy 
what the total construction program 
will be. Typical predictions range from 
an estimate of approximately 10 billion 
dollars annually for some five years to 
an overall figure of 15 billion per year, 
creating a total backlog of some 75 


BUILDING 
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Building Industry: It faces a big job! 

Importance of the actual develop- 
ment of post-war building operations 
cannot be overestimated; the cold fact 
is construction in the U, S. remains one 
of the most important supporting fac- 
tors of the economic system. It must 
function quickly and effectively. 

To simplify appraisal of current in- 
formation on this vital problem, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has 
compiled a comprehensive survey of 
the building industry,* and is certain 
it will prove interesting and informa- 
tive both to the investor and the aver- 
age citizen alike. 

Scope of the survey: A searching 
analysis of the present position of this 
key industry and an appraisal of the 
potentialities of post-war building; a 
discussion of basic post-war problems 
including the potential market, material 
shortages, labor relations, etc.; a break- 
down of various types of needed con- 
struction. Here, too, will be found a 
frank and unbiased estimate of favor- 
able and unfavorable aspects for the 
industry from the point of view of the 
investment-minded. Unusual feature: 
A discussion of how to approach the 
problem of building and owning a home. 

As usual, copies of “Buripinc”’ will 
be sent to readers of this column, with- 
out cost or obligation. 





-*Mail your request for a copy of “Burpinc”’ to 
Beene Lyeah, Pict, Fenner & Rook 70 Pine Street, 
New Y: 6, B. 





INVESTORS 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Presipent 


FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


on-P, 


Stockholders Informed About League 


Carter H. Harrison, Jr., Chairman, 
along with other members of the Pro- 
tective Committee for the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany 7% and 6% Preferred Stock, 
sent stockholders of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, a 
copy of the League’s Bulletin urging 
members to communicate with their 
Senators to have the Hobbs Bill— 
which seeks to give consideration to 
those stockholders who have equity left 
in railroads now in reorganization but 
who have been completely left out of 
plans before the Courts and the ICC- 
enacted promptly into law. 

In course of the communication ac- 
companying the Bulletin, the Commit- 
tee stated: 

“Your Committee draws attention 
to the fact that the League has done 
constructive work in helping to secure 
favorable consideration in the House. 

“We believe that Rock Island stock- 
holders may properly join with other 
thousands of investors in this perma- 
nent organization (Investors Fairplay 
League) and participate with them in 
its various activities as described in 
their literature enclosed.” 


Along with its last quarterly divi- 
dend payment the Commercial Credit 
Company sent its stockholders a copy 
of the League’s “Ten Commandments 
for Investors,” with the following 
message from Chairman A. E. Duncan: 

“Your attention is directed to the 
‘Ten Commandments for Investors,’ 
which appear in the enclosed pamphlet 
issued by the Investors Fairplay 
League, Inc. Mr. B. C. Forbes, of 
Forbes Magazine, is President of the 
League, serving without compensation. 
If you are interested in becoming a 
member of the League, the annual 
dues are...” [We will be glad to send 
interested executives copies of the 
Rock Island and Commercial Credit 


communications. | 


Investors Petitioned to Protest 
75% Margin Requirements 


The League has urged all its mem- 
bers to write Governor Marriner 


Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board. 
protesting against the new margin re- 
quirements of 75% on stock purchases. 
The League takes the stand that this 
ruling is discriminatory against the 
small investor, against brokers and 
against the people generally, that a 
50% margin rule should be main- 
tained on securities above $10, and no 
margin dealings in securities of lesser 
value. No drastic margin rules apply to 
the purchase of real estate, automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, etc. It 
would be conducive to better distribu- 
tion of all securities if the banks were 
permitted to make loans to their cus- 
tomers on such margins as they see fit, 
based upon proper credit ratings. 

The League has been inundated with 
letters from its members that they 
have communicated along such lines 
with Governor Eccles. 

If you have not already communi- 
cated with Mr. Eccles, please do so 
NOW. His address: Marriner Eccles, 
Governor, Federal Reserve. Board, 


Washington, D. C. 


Annual Meating of Members 


The Annual Meeting of Members of 
the Investors Fairplay League will be 
held at League Headquarters, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., on 
September 20th, at 11:00 A.M. Notice 
of this meeting has been sent by mail 
to every Member. 





To Utility Investors! 


What do public utilities—hold- 
ing companies—face? What part 
will—should—the SEC play? 
How will investors be affected? 
Will utility investments be safe 
or hazardous? , 

The League is planning an all- 
day clinic to discuss these ques- 
tions in Chicago during the latter 
part of November. Prominent 
legislators and utility leaders will 
be on the program. 

Suggestions, comments, 
invited. 
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8 PEACETIME STOCKS 





T 
Issues With Unusual Background Features 
Indicating Early Postwar Profits 

ard, INvesTMENT profits during the transition period will Searching analysis, based on wide sources of information, 
a re- be highly selective. Most profitable issues are not likely to is necessary to uncover those situations that are distinctly 
ases. be those which have been popular during recent war mar- undervalued in relation to actual prospects over the months 

this kets. Many Peace Stocks have advanced substantially in just ahead. Our staff has selected 28 easy-reconversion issues 
the anticipation of capacity peacetime business. On the other with special growth features as among the most attractive 

and hand, many War Stocks have lagged despite high earnings. investments for early peacetime profits. 
at a 
ain- 
nett 28 Stocks {cr Peacetime Growth 
ly to f These 28 stocks, selected after extensive research, include these 7 groups which, 
ay because of unusual background features, appear particularly attractive for cur- 


rent investment: 


It Television—Radio—Electronics. Two sound companies with excellent 













ribu- management, alert to the peacetime opportunities in this expanding field. 
were UNITED j ; ficiaries. Three producers of nationally-known prod- 
ucts that will be in heavy demand as new building gains momentum. 
cus: Business ig : , 
>. Rail mt. Two stocks in line to benefit substantially from capacity 
e fit, . SERVICE . 
business and Excess Profits Tax release. 
7 y Profits in Light Metals. Two new leaders in this fast growing field in line 
with for record earnings from new peacetime products. 
they Free of Reconversion Problems. Maker of printing machinery with two- 
lines year backlog of orders, and a producer of paper products ready to benefit from 
increased, low-cost capacity and large timber and oil reserves. 
: New Gold Discevery. Established mining compose now opening up new 
juni- Canadian gold property with large deposits of high grade ore. 
» SO Undervalued Aircraft Issues. Two strong companies with good order back- 
cles, Se logs whose immediate peacetime earnings appear greatly underestimated. 
ard, 





Bull Markets Have Always Followed War 


rs | eevee of peace following major wars have always inaugu- War of 1812, the Civil War and World War I, preceded in each case 
rated eras of expansion, new enterprise and speculation. Con- _ by short transition periods of from four to six months. After World 
ditions may differ in detail, yet the patterns of human behavior War I many factors appeared to justify a depression, yet five months 






























s of repeat themselves again and again, setting up definite postwar cycles. after the Armistice a notable boom was under way. From the 
| be Replacement booms of from one to three years’ duration followed the February 1919 low, stock prices rose 51% in nine months, 
175 ' 
s Check This Timely Report 
tice UNITED'S new Postwar Forecast includes, in addition to the 28 Stock Report, many other timely fea- 
nail tures of immediate value to the investor. Included is a discussion of the condition of business and stocks 
following the War of 1812, Crimean War, Civil War, Austro-Prussian War, Franco-Prussian War, and 
World War I, with a highly informative chart of market action at the close of the First World War. 
Among the questions analyzed are these: Is a reconversion slump likely to precede a world-wide 
— business. boom? How Jong will it take industry to reconvert to peacetime production? How will Govern- 
ment surpluses influence commadity prices? Will new productive capacity outrun demand? How about 
postwar inflation? What effect from spending of record wartime savings of some $100 biltion—largest 
accumulation of liquid wealth in history? 
United’s Forecast presents a valuable and exclusive Master 45-Year Price Chart showing trends of 
|. Stocks, Bonds, Commodities, Interest Rates, and Business Activity from 1900 to date. 
t 
sine Servi To give the widest possible circulation to this valuable Report, we have 
? a we os a (ne abpeemeen ye | a song bound it as a convenient booklet which we offer to new readers for only $2. 
? now — largest yey of any in- 
vestment sory service in this country. “ - 
e Mail This Coupon NOW! 
ound with Special Weeks" TRIAL” : 
i FM 87 
- Y 6 UNITED BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT SERVICE 
" To introduce the profit-making features of UNITED Service to new readers, we will 210 Newbury ‘Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
send this new “TRANSITION OUTLOOK FOR STOCKS AND BUSINESS” with ¥ 4 
r Report on 28 OUTSTANDING STOCKS, together with the Weekly UNITED Please send me your Transition Outlook and 28- 
t Service for 6 weeks, for only $2. STOCK Report, and the UNITED Business Service 
for 6 weeks. I enclose $2 in full payment. 
] Enclose $2 with the coupon, and mail NOW! 
Name 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE (|. 
. 
210 Newbury Street, Botton 16, Mads. 
—— 
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BUY, SELL or HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


Our staff has prepared analyses on several 
widely held issues. These timely technical 
studies are based upon the unique 
STOCK TREND appraisal methods. The 
fact that our present subscription list is 
at a high peak is the best possible evi- 
dence that they may prove helpful whether 
you presently own these stocks or con- 
template buying. 


WRITE for THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


To new readers only, we will send all of 
these Special Studies plus the next two 
issues of our Bulletin, on receipt of 


COND Gis cndivstbededaeeebcedttal $2 0 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-915 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 





LS a a 
C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1945. The transfer books will not close, Checks 
will be mailed, 


JOHN L. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 23, 1945. 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on Aug. 28, 1945 de- 
, Clared a dividend of $1.0625 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and a dividend of $0.25 per 
share on the Common Stock, both pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sept. 
15, 1945S. Transfer books will not be 
closed, Checks will be mailed. 


Nort 

















Scarce & Out-of-Print Books 


We'll search for that bock you can't find. 
Catalogs issued — mailed upon request. 








Used books . Phone WEst 
oH. EH. EVANS, BOOKSELLER = 
Sacramento t. a» San Francisco 18 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


Response of stock market to actual 
Japanese surrender was unmistakably 
bullish. Composite averages rose 
abruptly to new 8-year peak. Obvi- 
ously, such performance confirms idea 
that adverse factors inherent in sud- 
den ending of war had been fully dis- 
counted. 

At last month’s reaction low, rail- 
road stock average had registered 
20% shrinkage from this year’s bull 
market top. That move was entirely 
corrective in nature, however, bring- 
ing rails back into closer relationship 
with general list. Currently rails show 
a 40-month gain of 129% compared 
with 87% for industrials. These re- 
spective figures represent perfect align- 
ment when due allowance is made for 
lower price brackets of typical rails in 
comparison with industrials, based on 
previous market action. 

Post-war prosperity, long awaited, 
is now within sight. Reconversion is 
proceeding with unbelievable smooth- 


AVERAGES 





October 


ness, and necessary Teadjustments will 
apparently be completed within few 
months. Aggregate industrial produc- 
tion should reach its low point this 
Fall; before end of 1945, civilian out- 
put will expand sufficiently to turn 
trend upward again, led by automo- 
biles, 

With greatest war in history ended, 
inflation now returns as important 
market factor. Without considerably 
higher general price levels, our $275- 
billion debt will be an intolerable bur- 
den. More and more attention will be 
given by investors to such stock groups 
as Oils, Rubbers, Lumber, and other 
natural resource situations. 

Other outstandingly favored groups 
include Building, Automotive, Rail- 
road Equipment, Textiles and Utilities. 
In latter group are found some of 
prime beneficiaries of coming reduc- 
tion in taxes. Favorites are Engineers 
Public Service, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, and American Gas & Electric. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


R. L. Saunders has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Texas Company, and Walter 
Hochuli has been appointed general 
sales manager. 

Edward C. Quinn has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Dodge Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corp. 

Arthur H. Bunker has been ad- 
mitted as a general partner of Lehman 
Bros. 


Bernard E. Young has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
Southern Railway System. 

Charles A. Kirk, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, has 
been elected executive vice-president 
of International Business Machines 
Corp. 

B. B. Howard has been elected a 
director of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 


FORBES 
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Investment Pointers 


Stocks With Possibilities 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


LIST of 47 recommended stocks 
A was given in my last column. 

Herewith a further list which 
I consider attractive for further ap- 
preciation: 


About 
Motor Products .............. $31 
sot h Se awe) 27 
PME, ovccnnewieseeee 19 
Teh a baieedn se adeae'’ 36 
Stewart-Warner .............. 20 
a 19 


Eastern Airlines ............. 67 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines.. 34 


American Radiator ........... 17 
Armstrong Cork ............. 50 
ee a ee ee 93 
American Stores ........ iv. = 
National Supply ............. 17 
Ree 28 
American Viscose ............ 56 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..... 28 
SN ls hha c hhaaiile babe cies 24 


American Laundry Machine ... 35 
Babcock & Wilcox ........... “eH 


Many of these stocks had been pre- 
viously recommended here at lower 
prices. However, they are not too high 
for additional purchases. 

In the low-priced field, Twin Coach 
appears particularly attractive. Real- 
izing as far back as two years ago 
that both the bus manufacturing in- 
dustry and the automobile industry 
would ultimately be faced with not 
only a reconversion problem, but also 
the difficulty of immediately present- 
ing new products incorporating war- 
born developments, Twin’s manage- 
ment showed excellent foresight by 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_=_—=_— 
UNION CARBIDE 


) 


AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable Oct. 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Sept. 6, 1945. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 
SISA 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1945 





preparing to tackle both problems 
simultaneously. Unlike most of its 
competitors who intend to manufac- 
ture, when permitted, 1942 models 
with only a slight face-lifting, Twin 
has practically finished its engineering 
on a completely new bus. 

In addition to many new features 
designed for increased passenger 
comfort, the company has developed 
and intends to manufacture its own 
gasoline engines, formerly purchased 
from Hercules Motor. Twin’s engi- 
neers have produced a motor which 
by virtue of a recently invented com- 
bustion chamber has proved under 
various tests capable: of generating 
more horsepower than others of com- 
parable size and weight. The resulting 
savings for bus operators should pro- 
vide an excellent selling point, since 
all bus transportation companies are 
seeking means to offset higher labor 
costs and increased taxes. 

In order to gear its organization to 
handle efficiently and speedily a pro- 
spective huge demand for buses, Twin 
surveyed post-war possibilities in its 
field. While projections at this time 
can at best be only a hazardous guess, 
a review of known and potential needs 
indicate an annual volume for the five 
years beginning 1946 of 7,650 buses 
as against a pre-war yearly average of 
about 4,200 units. Since Twin nor- 
mally obtains between 20% and 25% 
of the total bus business, and since 
its capacity has been increased to 
1,800 units annually from a pre-war 
figure of 1,200 units, it appears that 
the company is in line for near- 
capacity operations. 

Assuming sales of only 1,500 buses, 
or only 83% of capacity, an average 
selling price of $13,000 per bus and 
an overall 40% tax rate, Twin 
Coach’s earnings are estimated at ap- 
proximately $3 a share on the basis 
of profit margins which prevailed be- 
fore the war. If a slightly higher profit 
margin is used due to its own motor 
production, this figure could be raised 
to about $3.50 a share. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





THANK YOUR 
STARS IF 

YOU HAVE 

PURCHASING 
POWER 


“For,” says Mr. Gartley, “this most 
selective market in many years is honey- 
combed with profit opportunities and 
dotted with dangerous stocks." 


Now is the time to take tangible steps that may 
well give your POSTWAR CAPITAL APPRE: 
CIATION PROGRAM a flying start. But cash 
or no cash, you are sure to gain advantages — 
if you square your present holdings with the now 
virtually completed Gartley Basic Postwar List, 
centered in the 25 industries sure to benefit from 
the coming peace boom, Best of all, you will enter 
the Postwar Future with the confidence you need 
to avoid the current confusion of mind and, 
moreover, you will have a strong, carefully con- 
sidered investment program. Especially important 
to you are the: 


25 low and moderate-priced issues 
10 outstanding growth situations 
10 low-priced speculations 


that have qualified under the stern pre-V-J Day 
sifting of 2000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff under the personal direction of 
Mr. H. M. Gartley. 


These outstanding stocks will be made available 
to you during the period of the following — 


SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER: 


Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
long time to come..........--«:+ hi dvanesbie 83 Oo 


SPECIAL MESSAGE TO INVESTORS WHO 
ALREADY ARE ACQUAINTED WITH 
GARTLEY SERVICE: 


The Postwar Market Boom is yet to come —but 
it will definitely be restricted to the industries 
that alone can benefit by Peacetime prosperity — 
again some stocks will jump while others will 
slump — again the ability of the Gartley organi- 
zation to select the right stocks for the coming 
rise means much to serious investors. Therefore, 
it will pay you to let us start serving you at once 
and for you to receive service without interrup- 
tion for the following periods: 


Three months’ Forecast... .$22 (J 
Six months’ Forecast...... 35 
One year Forecast........ 600 


Any one of the above subscriptions (with the 
exception of the trial offer) also includes brief 
survey of your present holdings with specific 
buy, hold, sell recommendations and suggestions 
for strengthening your holdings to resist adverse 
effects of conversion and to benefit by the huge 
Postwar demands and, in addition, current issue 
of RVR (Relative Velocity Ratings), covering 
528 stocks and the 55 Gartley Minor Groups. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William S$#., N. Y. C. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


OMETIMES when I consider what 
tremendous consequences come 
from little things—a chance word, 
a tap on the shoulder, or a penny 
dropped on a newsstand—I am tempt- 
ed to think . . . there are no little 
things. —Bruce Barton. 


That man lives twice who lives the 
first life well. —HERRICK. 


The true danger is when liberty is 
nibbled away, for expedients, and by 
parts. —BurRKE. 


Seeing much, suffering much and 
studying much, are the three pillars 
of learning. —DIsRAELI. 


Be methodical if you would succeed 
in business, or in anything. Have a 
work for every moment, and mind the 
moment’s work. Whatever your call- 
ing, master all its bearings and details, 
its principles, instruments and appli- 
cations. Method is essential if you 
would get through your work easily 
and with economy of time. 


—W. MATHEWS. 


It never occurs to fools that merit 
and good fortune are closely united. 


—GOETHE. 


Whenever a separation is made be- 
tween liberty and justice, neither, in 
my opinion, is safe. —BurkKE. 


Intolerance has been the curse of 
every age and state. —S. Davies. 


Every man is a volume, if you 
know how to read him.—CHANNING. 


I know it is more agreeable to walk 
upon carpets than to lie upon dungeon 
floors; I know it is pleasant to have 
all the comforts and luxuries of civili- 
zation; but he who cares only for 
these things is worth no more than a 
butterfly contented and thoughtless 
upon a morning flower; and who ever 
thought of rearing a tombstone to a 
last-summer’s butterfly?  ‘ 


—H. W. Bercnes. 
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The real difference between men is 
energy. A strong will, a settled pur- 
pose, an invincible determination, can 
accomplish almost anything; and in 
this lies the distinction between great 
men and little men. —FULLER. 


The secret of a good memory is at- 
tention, and attention to a subject 
depends upon our interest in it. We 
rarely forget that which has made a 
deep impression on our minds. 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


Maxims are to the intellect what 
laws are to actions: They do not en- 
lighten, but guide and direct, and 
though themselves blind, are protect- 
ing. —JOUBERT. 


LEARN TO... 

Laugh: A good laugh is better than 
medicine. 

Attend to your own business: Few 
men can do that well. 

Say kind things: Nobody ever re- 
sents them! 

Avoid hasty remarks: They cause 
much of the world’s trouble. 

Stop grumbling: See some good in 
the world or keep the bad to yourself. 

Hide aches with a smile: Nobody is 
much interested anyway. 

Above all, learn to smile: It pays! 

—Goop News, Texas State Agency. 


The bigger a man’s head gets, the 
easier it is to fill his shoes. 
—Henry A. Courtney. 


Make the most of yourself, for that 
is all there is to you. 
—Ratpu Wapo Emerson. 





A TEXT 


Not he that commendeth him- 
self is approved but whom the 
Lord commendeth. 


—II Curonicies 10:18. 
Sent in by B. Southern, Green- 
ville, S. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of. texts used. 














One of the great arts in living is to 
learn the art of accurately appraising 
values. Everything that we think, that 
we earn, that we have given to us, 
that in any way touches our conscious- 
ness, has its own value. These values 
are apt to change with the mood, with 
time, or because of circumstances. We 
cannot safely tie to any material value. 
The. values of all material possessions 
change continually, sometimes over 
night. Nothing of this nature has any 
permanent set value. The real values 
are those that stay by you, give you 
happiness and enrich you. They are 
the human values. 

—GeEorGE MATTHEW ADams, 


Nothing more completely baffles 
one who is full of tricks and duplicity 
than straightforward and simple in- 
tegrity in another. —CottTon. 


Learning makes a man fit company 
for himself. —Youne. 


The true epic of our times is not 
“arms and the man,” but “tools and 
the man,” an infinitely wider kind of 
epic. —CARLYLE. 


There is but one bond of peace that 
is both permanent and enriching: The 
increasing knowledge of the world in 
which experiment occurs. 

—WaLTeR LipPMANN. 


Failure is the only thing that can 
be achieved without effort. 
—TuHeE BROADCASTER. 


Success comes to a man unseen— 
we only see it when it goes. 
—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL NEWS: 


Your greatness is measured by your 
kindness— 

Your education and 
your modesty— 

Your ignorance is betrayed by your 
suspicions and prejudices— 

Your real caliber is measured by 
the consideration and tolerance you 
have for others. 

—Wws. J. H. BoetcKer. 


intellect by 


Those who have few affairs to at- 
tend to are great speakers. The less 
men think the more they talk. 

—MonTEsQuIEU. 
* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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YOU'LL SAY 
"PREWAR LEADER ... WARTIME LEADER .. . POSTWAR LEADER, TOO!” 


Ist IN SALES 
Ist IN VALUE 


10 of the last I] car production years 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


* * * KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS * * * 
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